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PREFACE 


WHEN  Ruskin,  the  most  poetic  of  writers 
on  art,  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  his 
books  would  live  because  there  were  too  many  of 
them,  he  uttered  a  warning  which,  alas !  too  few  of 
the  world’s  greatest  authors  and  composers  have 
heeded.  Of  most  of  them  one  must  say,  “  Less 
would  have  been  more.” 

In  the  realm  of  song,  in  particular,  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  good  things  which  is  appal¬ 
ling;  and,  as  usual,  the  good  is  the  enemy  of  the 
best.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  preserve 
only  the  very  best.  The  merely  good  is  doomed 
to  disappear,  together  with  the  mediocre. 

No  singer  has  either  time  or  inclination  to  mas¬ 
ter  all  the  songs  of  even  the  greatest  of  compos¬ 
ers.  Schubert  alone  produced  five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  Lieder ;  and  while  he  was  the  most 
recklessly  prodigal  of  them  all,  there  is  hardly 
one  composer  who  can  be  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  having  written  so  many  songs  that  the  best  of 
them  are  in  danger  of  being  lost  in  the  multitude. 

Here  is  where  an  editor  can  make  himself 
useful.  As  an  expert  in  his  field,  familiar  with  all 
the  songs  of  his  chosen  composers,  he  can  dis¬ 
criminate,  separating  not  only  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff  (there  is  chaff  among  the  songs  of  all 
composers,  without  exception),  but  the  inferior 
wheat  from  that  which  is  flawless. 

The  Musicians  Library  includes  a  dozen  vol¬ 
umes  of  songs  by  great  masters,  each  being  rep¬ 
resented  by  forty  or  fifty  specimens.  All  of  these 
are  worth  the  attention  of  singers,  professional  as 
well  as  amateur;  but  these  five  hundred  or  more 
songs,  though  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
number,  are  too  much  of  a  good  thing  for  many 
persons.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  deemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  issue  two  special  volumes,  containing 
one  hundred  songs,  the  very  creme  de  la  creme  of 
the  dozen  song  collections,  by  ten  favorite  com¬ 
posers. 


Most  of  these  hundred  songs  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  special  volumes  referred  to;  but 
their  inclusion  in  these  two  volumes  gives  them 
a  prominence  as  the  very  best  which  they  did  not 
have  heretofore.  To  be  sure,  there  might  be  some 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  which  of  the  forty  or 
fifty  songs  of  each  composer  previously  selected 
deserve  to  be  chosen  as  his  best  ten;  but  this  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  can  affeCt  only  a  few  in  each 
group.  In  view  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  two 
headsare  better  than  one,  it  may  beadded  that  the 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Musicians  Library,  William 
Arms  Fisher,  shares  with  the  editor  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  the  responsibility  for  the  choice  ofsongs.  Con¬ 
cerning  most  of  them  there  could  be  no  dispute. 

In  the  cases  of  Schubert,  Franz,  and  Grieg,  it 
would  be  possible  to  “duplicate  the  best  ten,”  as 
an  Irishman  might  say.  Probably  the  same  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  any  of  the  other  composers  on  our 
list;  for  which  reason,  taking  into  account  the 
quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their  master- 
works,  Schubert,  Franz,  and  Grieg  rank,  in  the 
editor’s  opinion,  asthegreatestof  all  song-writers. 

Besides  the  ten  composers  represented  in  this 
collection  there  are  more  than  that  number  who, 
as  shown  partially  in  Fifty  Mastersongs  by  'Twenty 
Composers,  deserve  to  be  represented  inan  elite  an¬ 
thology.  Few  of  them,  however,  “struck  twelve  ” 
in  as  many  as  ten  of  their  songs.  Liszt,  who 
ranks  higher  as  a  song-writer  than  Rubinstein, 
Tchaikovsky,  Strauss,  Wolf,  or  Brahms,  is  not 
included  here  chiefly  because  most  of  his  superb 
songs  are  too  difficult  in  both  the  voice  and  piano 
parts  for  amateurs,  for  whom  this  collection  is  in¬ 
tended  quite  as  much  as  for  professionals.  Hugo 
Wolf,  who,  as  the  editor  frankly  confesses,  is  not, 
in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  ten  greatest  song-writ¬ 
ers,  is  included  here  because  he  is  the  leader  of  a 
school  of  composition  much  in  vogue  to-day :  the 
school  which  subordinates  vocal  melody  to  decla- 
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mation  and  makes  the  poet  as  important  as  the  later,  places  him  at  the  head  of  all  song-writers, 
composer;  often,  indeed,  much  more  so.  He  has  Quot  homines  tot sententiae.  Furthermore,  degusti- 
his  admirers  among  musicians  and  critics,  includ-  bus  non  est  disputandum.  But  everybody  has  the 
ing  Ernest  Newman,  who,  indeed,  as  we  shall  see  right,  in  a  free  country,  to  express  his  opinions. 


FRANZ  SCHUBERT 


TO  this  day,  Schubert  remains  not  only  the 
most  prolific  but  the  greatest  of  all  song¬ 
writers,  the  model  from  whom  all  the  others  have 
learned. 

Strange  to  say,  he  was  also  in  point  of  time 
the  first  of  the  great  song-writers.  For  while  some 
of  the  masters  who  came  before  him — among 
them  Gluck,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
Weber — wrote  a  considerable  number  of  songs, 
they  did  not  in  them  give  of  their  very  best.  Their 
Lieder  were  mere  chips  from  the  workshops  in 
which  they  created  their  admirable  operas,  ora¬ 
torios,  sonatas,  and  symphonies.  For  these  they 
reserved  their  best  airs,  whereas  Schubert  lav¬ 
ished  his  melodic  jewels  even  more  freely  on  his 
songs  than  on  his  longer  works. 

He  could  afford  to  do  this  because  he  had  so 
many  of  them.  Fresh  melodies  and  novel  har¬ 
monic  modulations  gushed  from  his  brain  like 
water  from  a  fountain.  He  wrote  new  immortal 
songs  and  instrumental  melodies  as  easily  as  other 
persons  write  ordinary  letters  to  their  friends. 
Many  of  them  came  to  him  at  night,  and  he  slept 
with  his  spedlacles  on  his  nose,  so  that  he  might 
jump  up  and  jot  them  down  without  losing  time 
in  hunting  for  his  glasses.  In  this  resped  he  was 
like  Goethe,  who  sometimes  rushed  to  his  desk 
and  wrote  down  a  stanza  diagonally  on  the  paper, 
for  fear  that  he  might  forget  the  exad  wording  of 
his  lines  if  he  stopped  to  place  the  sheet  straight 
before  him. 

In  1 8 1 5,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Schubert  com¬ 
posed  one  hundred  and  forty-four  songs,  which 
fill  up  two  large  volumes  of  the  ten  in  the  Breit- 
kopf  &  H artel  complete  edition  of  his  Lieder. 
In  the  following  year  he  wrote  one  hundred  and 
ten.  Most  of  these  early  works  do  not  reach  his 
high-water  mark;  but  it  is  astounding  to  find 
among  them  such  mature,  flawless,  master-works 
as  Margaret  at  the  Spinning-Wheel ,  Hedge-Roses, 
Wanderer’s  Night  Song,  and  The  Er Iking — four 
songs  which  created  a  new  epoch  in  vocal  music. 

If  genius  were  properly  appreciated  in  this 
world,  the  youth  who  created  these  marvellous 


songs  before  he  was  nineteen  years  old  would 
have  received  government  aid  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  enabling  him  to  have  plenty  of  food, 
and  leisure  to  compose  more  music  —  and  plenty 
of  ruled  paper  to  write  it  on  !  But  Schubert  had 
none  of  these  things. 

He  was  the  thirteenth  child  of  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  whose  annual  income  was  ^175!  While  that 
meant  much  more  a  century  ago  than  it  would 
to-day,  it  did  not  mean  enough  to  support  a  large 
family  properly.  The  poor  little  boy  who  was 
destined  to  do  the  world  so  great  a  service  often 
went  to  bed  hungry.  He  longed  to  write  music 
every  day,  but  had  no  pennies  to  buy  the  neces¬ 
sary  paper  until  an  older  and  richer  boy  named 
Spaun  gave  him  what  he  needed. 

From  his  twelfth  year  to  his  seventeenth  he  was 
an  inmate  of  a  school  in  which  boys  were  trained 
for  the  Court-chapel;  and  here  he  learned  much 
about  singing,  and  playing  in  a  small  orchestra. 
After  leaving  the  training-school  he  helped  his 
father  for  three  years  in  teaching.  The  rest  of  his 
life  he  had  no  regular  employment.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  his  friend  Schober,  who  shared 
his  room  with  him  and  supplied  him  with  some 
money,  he  was  thenceforth  able  to  give  most  of 
his  time  to  composing. 

This,  for  the  most  part,  was  a  labor  of  love,  for 
the  publishers  accepted  only  a  few  of  his  pieces, 
and  for  these  they  paid  him  a  mere  pittance.  For 
some  of  his  last  and  best  songs  he  received  only 
twenty  cents  apiece.  Even  The  Er  Iking — on  which 
fortunes  have  since  been  made  —  was  not  wanted 
by  the  publishers,  but  had  to  be  printed  by  sub¬ 
scription. 

Through  his  friend  Schober  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  famous  tenor  Vogl,  who  soon 
grew  enthusiastic  over  his  songs  and  sang  some 
of  them  at  social  gatherings.  Schubert  himself 
was  at  the  piano  and,  as  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
in  1825,  “the  manner  in  which  Vogl  sings  and 
I  accompany,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  one  on  such 
occasions,  is  to  these  people  something  new  and 
unheard  of.” 
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The  singer  wason  these  occasions  overwhelmed 
with  applause;  but,  as  Spaun  relates,  “nobody 
took  the  least  notice  of  the  modest  musician  who 
had  created  these  splendid  melodies.”  Schubert, 
however,  was  so  shy  that  he  did  not  mind  this  neg¬ 
lect;  indeed,  one  evening,  when  there  was  danger 
of  his  becoming  the  centre  of  attention,  he  made 
his  escape  by  the  back  stairway  !  He  was  “one  of 
the  very  few  musicians  who  did  not  behave  as 
if  he  thought  himself  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,”  as  Sir  George  Grove  has  remarked. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  had  more 
vanity  and  “push.”  Three  years  before  his  death 
Spaun  wrote  to  him:  “What  you  need  is  a  few 
critics,  with  big  drums,  to  proclaim  your  name 
incessantly.”  But  the  few  critics  who  took  any 
notice  of  him  blundered  woefully  in  censuring 
him  for  those  very  modulations  and  other  origi¬ 
nal  features  which  are  now  admired  most. 

Beethoven  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize 
his  younger  colleague’s  marvellous  genius.  His 
friend  Schindler  brought  him  one  day  sixty  of 
Schubert’s  songs.  Beethoven  pored  over  them  for 
several  days,  with  growing  amazement  and  de¬ 
light.  “Truly,”  he  exclaimed  over  and  over  again, 
“Schubert  has  the  divine  spark!” 

Unfortunately,  this  happened  only  a  few 
months  before  Beethoven’s  death.  Had  he  made 
his  discovery  sooner,  his  enthusiastic  endorse¬ 
ment  would  have  helped  greatly  to  win  general 
recognition  for  Schubert;  but  Schubert  survived 
Beethoven  only  a  year  and  a  half,  falling  a  vitfim 
to  typhoid  fever,  which  he  might  have  escaped 
if  he  had  had  money  enough  to  spend  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  country,  as  he  was  longing  to  do.  Fifty 
dollars  would  have  saved  him  ! 

It  has  been  said  in  extenuation  of  the  failure  of 
the  Viennese  to  discover  Schubert’s  marvellous 
genius  that  he  lived  only  thirty-one  vears,  while 
Beethoven,  who  was  appreciated,  lived  nearly 
twice  as  long.  Nevertheless,  the  musicians  and 
amateurs  surely  were  singularly  obtuse  in  not  rec¬ 
ognizing  at  once  the  superlative  originality  and 
charm  of  Schubert’s  music. 

Ten  years  after  his  death,  two  of  the  greatest 
musicians,  Schumann  and  Liszt,  began  to  pro¬ 


claim  his  genius  to  the  world.  Schumann  discov¬ 
ered  some  of  the  priceless  manuscripts,  including 
that  of  the  great  symphony  in  C,  which  he  took 
to  Leipzig  for  Mendelssohn  to  produce,  while 
Liszt  made  propaganda  for  the  piano  pieces  and 
thesongs.  Most  singers  had  negledted  thesesongs 
in  favor  of  all  sorts  of  mediocre  stuff ;  but  Liszt, 
having  heard  Schubert’s  friend  Schonstein  sing 
some  of  them,  was  moved  to  tears;  and  presently 
he  began  to  arrange  a  number  of  these  Lieder 
for  the  piano.  He  played  them  at  his  recitals,  to 
the  amazement  and  delight  of  his  hearers,  who 
could  not  understand  why  the  stupid  singers  had 
so  long  overlooked  these  gems. 

From  that  time  on  Schubert — “the  most 
poetic  of  all  musicians,”  as  Liszt  called  him  — 
began  to  be  acknowledged  the  king  of  song-writ¬ 
ers;  and  as  such  he  is  still  proclaimed  by  all  com¬ 
petent  judges.  What  makes  him  preeminent  is, 
above  all  things,  his  fecundity  and  originality  as  a 
melodist.  When  he  was  a  young  man,  Salieri  ad¬ 
vised  him  not  to  squander  his  melodic  resources. 
He  might  as  well  have  warned  an  artesian  well 
not  to  waste  its  water.  In  this  second  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  Schubert,  the  melodist  par 
excellence ,  is  of  particular  interest  because  he  so 
vividly  illustrates  the  difference  between  true  in¬ 
spiration  and  the  calculation  of  those  present  day 
composers  who,  being  unable  to  create  melodies, 
try  to  persuade  the  public  that  melodies  are  no 
longer  in  fashion.  These  innovators,  who  would 
reduce  all  music  to  declamation  and  discord,  re¬ 
mind  one  of  the  fox  who,  having  lost  his  beauti¬ 
ful  tail  in  a  trap,  tried  to  persuade  all  the  other 
foxes  that  beautiful  tails  were  no  longer  in  style! 

Indignant  at  the  antics  of  these  unmelodic  ca- 
cophonists,  Felix  Weingartner  has  called  upon 
all  true  lovers  of  music  to  rally  under  the  cry  of 
“  Back  to  Mozart.”  I  n  the  editor’s  opinion, “  Back 
to  Schubert”  would  be  an  even  better  motto,  for 
Schubert,  while  as  melodious  as  Mozart,  is  so  in 
a  more  modern  way ;  and  as  a  harmonist,  also,  he 
is  far  more  modern  and  emotional  than  Mozart. 
Germany’s  greatest  musical  authority,  Dr.  Hugo 
Riemann,goes  so  far  as  to  say  in  his  Musik-Lexi- 
kon,  that  “the  entire  Schumann  and  the  entire 
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Liszt  are  in  their  harmonies  an  outgrowth  of  Schu¬ 
bert.”  He  does  not,  like  his  only  peers  as  harmo¬ 
nists  (Bach,  Chopin,  and  Wagner),  modulate  ha¬ 
bitually  with  the  aid  of  chromatic  progressions, 
but  simply  drops  from  one  key  into  another  in  the 
most  unexpected  and  delightful  way.  To  him  all 
keys  are  sisters  or  cousins.  On  this  subject  let 
me  cite  further  what  I  remarked  in  the  volume 
entitled  Songs  and  Song-Writers : 

“Modulation — unexpectedly  passing  from 
one  key  to  another — is  preeminently  the  emo¬ 
tional  element  in  music,  and  Schubert’s  mastery 
of  this  element  of  expression  explains  the  power 
of  his  songs,  above  all  others,  to  evoke  tears. 
Modulation,  too,  is  the  specifically  modern  ele¬ 
ment  in  music,  and  this  is  another  reason  why 
Schubert’s  songs  seem  of  to-day  and  not  of  nearly 
a  century  ago.  His  modulation,  furthermore, 
brings  together  not  only  keys  but  modes.  With 
other  composers,  as  a  rule,  a  song  is  either  in 
major  or  in  minor;  but  with  Schubert  these  two 
modes  are  twins  that  intertwine  in  nearly  every 
song.  And  usually  there  is  a  poetic  as  well  as  a 
musical  reason  for  the  change  from  one  mode  or 
mood  to  another,  showing  how  closely  Schubert 
followed  the  spirit  of  his  poems.”  As  Sir  George 
Grove  has  aptly  said:  “With  Schubert  the  minor 
mode  seems  to  be  synonymous  with  trouble,  and 
the  major  with  relief ;  and  the  mere  mention  of  the 
sun  or  a  smile  or  any  other  emblem  of  gladness, 
is  sure  to  make  him  modulate.” 

It  is  not  the  objeCt  of  this  foreword  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  all  of  the  great  achievements  of  Schu¬ 
bert.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  new  and  ravishing 
orchestral  colors  of  his  symphonies;  nor  on  his 
short  pieces  for  piano,  which  Rubinstein  consid¬ 
ered  even  more  astonishingly  new  than  his  songs; 
nor  on  his  ecclesiastic  and  secular  choral  works, 
or  his  part  songs,  which  Richard  Heuberger  con¬ 
siders  the  best  ever  composed ;  nor  on  his  charm¬ 
ing  dance  music,  which  he  so  loved  to  improvise, 
and  which  paved  the  way  for  the  Waltz-king, 
Strauss,  and  all  Viennese  dances;  nor  on  his  four- 
hand  piano  pieces,  which  Grieg  alone  has  equalled ; 
nor  on  his  introduction  of  fascinating  Hungarian 
features  into  Austrian  music;  nor  on  many  other 


phases  of  his  art  which  made  masters  so  antipodal 
in  their  ideals  as  Liszt  and  Brahms  adore  him 
equally.  A  few  more  words  must,  however,  be  said 
about  his  songs. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  while 
Schubert  was  truly  inspired,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  uncritical.  Schumann  once  remarked  that 
this  “  most  modern  of  all  composers  ”  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  set  to  music  all  the  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many  had  he  lived.  He  did,  as  we  have  seen, 
compose  more  than  five  hundred  songs  in  about 
sixteen  years,  and  many  of  the  earlier  ones  are  . 
unworthy  to  bear  his  name.  He  also  did  set  to 
music  some  poems  of  personal  friends  which 
hardly  deserved  this  compliment.  But  apart  from 
this,  “if  we  take  the  works  of  all  the  poets  he 
utilized,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  better 
selections  for  musical  purposes  than  those  he 
made,”  as  is  attested  by  his  editor,  Mandyczew- 
ski,  in  his  Revisionsbericht  for  the  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  Schubert’s  songs. 

Eighty-five  poets  altogether  are  included  in 
the  list,  and  it  is  significant  that  Goethe  leads  with 
seventy-two  songs,  Schiller  following  with  forty- 
six.  That  Heine  is  represented  by  only  six  is  due 
to  the  faCt  that  his  poems  did  not  begin  to  appear 
till  shortly  before  Schubert’s  death.  What  the 
world  lost  through  the  unfortunate  circumstance 
that  Heine  was  not  born  sooner  to  inspire  Schu¬ 
bert  with  his  lyrics  may  be  inferred  from  the  faCt 
that  five  of  the  six  Heine-Schubert  Lieder  are 
among  the  mastersongs,and  as  such  are  included 
in  the  volume  of  Fifty  Songs  by  Schubert  in  the 
Musicians  Library. 

These  five  songs  are  Atlas ,  Her  Portrait ,  The 
Town,  By  the  Sea,  and  My  Phantom  Double.  In 
analyzing  these  songs,  particularly  Der  Doppel- 
ganger,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  fidelity 
with  which  Schubert’s  music  mirrors  not  only 
the  spirit  of  each  poem  and  each  stanza  and  line, 
but  the  peculiar  essence  of  Heine’s  genius.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  settings  of  Goethe’s 
poems  —  think  of  The  Er Iking,  Hedge-Roses , 
Margaret  at  the  Spinning-Wheel — and  those  of 
the  other  bards  favored  by  Schubert. 

Let  us  now  briefly  describe  the  ten  Schubert 
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songs  selected  for  this  volume.  The  choice  has 
been  extremely  difficult;  in  fact,  it  has  to  be  more 
or  less  arbitrary,  for  while  these  ten  are  among 
Schubert’s  very  best  songs,  ten — nay,  twenty 
or  thirty  —  others  equally  great  might  have  been 
selected.  It  seems  absurd  or  almost  criminal  to 
leave  out  Margaret  at  the  Spinning-Wheel ,  Hedge- 
Roses,  In  Praise  of  Pears,  The  Trout ,  Faith  in 
Spring ,  Wanderer' s  Night  Song ,  To  be  Sung  on  the 
Water ,  The  Almighty ,  The  Linden  Tree ,  The  Hurdy- 
Gurdy  Man ,  The  Raven ,  Serenade ,  By  the  Sea ,  The 
Inn  (which  Mendelssohn,  by  the  way,  arranged 
for  wind  instruments),  and  a  dozen  others,  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  three  great  cycles;  but  it  cannot 
be  helped.  After  a  good  deal  of  reflexion  the  edi¬ 
tor  and  the  editor-in-chief  agreed  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  ten;  but  it  may  as  well  be  frankly  admitted 
that  Mr.  Fisher  finally  wrote :  “  Perhaps  you  will 
have  to  shut  your  eyes,  go  down  the  list  with  a 
pin,  and  take  those  you  pundture.  I  shall  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  your  decision.”  The  Fifty  Songs 
by  Schubert  includes  those  necessarily  omitted  in 
this  volume. 

I,  The  Erlking  (Der  Erlkonig).  Although  Schu¬ 
bert  was  only  eighteen  years  old  when  he  com¬ 
posed  The  Erlking,  which  many  judges  consider 
the  greatest  Lied  in  existence,  it  was  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-eighth  of  his  songs,  this  num¬ 
ber  including  several  others  which  together  with 
The  Erlking  created  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  art  song.  Regarding  its  origin  Spaun  relates 
that  one  afternoon  he  went  with  a  friend  to  call 
on  Schubert.  They  found  him  all  aglow  reading 
Goethe’s  ballad  about  the  spe&ral  Erlking  aloud. 
He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  several  times, 
book  in  hand,  then  suddenly  sat  down  and,  fast  as 
pen  could  travel,  put  the  superb  composition  on 
paper  nearly  in  its  present  form.  This  ballad  by 
the  boy  Schubert  is  as  realistic  and  dramatic  as 
anything  Wagner  wrote  in  his  most  mature  years. 
The  incessant  galloping  triplets  in  the  piano  part 
not  only  impersonate  the  horse  but  conjure  up 
the  storm.  The  coaxing  Erlking,  the  terrified 
child,  the  soothing  yet  alarmed  father,  have  all 
a  language  of  their  own,  different  from  the  nar¬ 
rative,  and  the  singer  must  modify  his  tone  and 


style  accordingly.  The  dissonance  of  the  child’s 
shriek  —  the  agonized,  shrill  G  flat  clashing  with 
the  F  and  E  flat  in  the  piano  part  —  was  some¬ 
thing  new,  thrilling,  terrible,  epoch-making  in 
music.lt  was  “music  of  the  future ’’and  dismayed 
even  his  friends.  For  further  details  regarding 
this  not  only  artistically  but  historically  impor¬ 
tant  work,  I  must  refer  to  the  four  pages  devoted 
to  it  in  my  Songs  and  Song-Writers . 

2.  The  Wanderer  [Her  Wanderer).  This  is  an¬ 
other  of  the  early  songs  that  reveal  Schubert’s 
genius  full-fledged.  Were  it  not  for  the  Erlking 
miracle  of  the  preceding  year,  it  would  seem  al¬ 
most  impossible  that  such  a  Lied  should  have 
been  composed  by  a  youth  of  nineteen  in  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  inspiration  in  one  evening.  It  is,  and  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century,  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  of  all  songs,  both  in  the  parlor  and  the  concert 
hall.  Its  publishers  made  27,000  florins  (equal  to 
as  many  dollars  in  our  day)  with  it  in  the  years 
1822-61,  and  to-day  more  copies  are  sold  than 
ever;butpoorSchubert,when  hedied,left  posses¬ 
sions  valued  at  only  twelve  dollars.  The  passage 
in  The  Wanderer  beginning  with  the  words,  “  Die 
Sonne  diinkt  mich  hier  so  kalt,”  was  used  by 
Schubert  in  1820  as  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in 
his  C  major  Fantasia  for  piano.  He  knew  as  well 
as  anybody  when  he  had  written  anything  par¬ 
ticularly  good;  and,  contrary  to  a  stupid  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  was  otherwise  very  critical  (see  Songs  and 
Song-Writers ,  p.  103). 

3.  Death  and  the  Mai  den  {Der  Tod  und  dasMdd- 
chen).  When  the  remains  of  Schubert  were  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  September,  1888,  from  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  to  the  Zentralfriedhof,  all  the  musical  soci¬ 
eties  of  Vienna  participated  in  the  ceremonies, 
which  were  attended  by  a  huge  concourse.  A  ver¬ 
sion  of  Death  and  the  Maiden  was  played  by  the 
Hofkapelle,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
find  anything  more  appropriate.  Not  only  is  it 
one  of  Schubert’s  mastersongs,  but  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  other  piece  of  music  which  conjures  up 
a  sombre  mood  with  such  simple  means.  Organ¬ 
ists  would  find  it  most  suitable  at  funeral  services, 
playing  not  only  the  song  but  some  of  the  sub¬ 
lime  variations  on  it  which  Schubert  included  in 
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his  wonderful  D  minor  string  quartet.  As  a  song 
it  moves  one  to  tears  when  sung  by  an  artist  like 
Madame  Schumann-Heink  or  Clara  Butt.  After 
the  poor  girl  has  begged  the  “skeleton  man”  to 
pass  her  by  because  she  is  so  young,  how  full  of 
gloomy  foreboding  are  the  two  measures  leading 
over  to  the  second  speaker — Death!  And  while 
he  asks  her  in  soothing  words  not  to  dread  him, 
since  he  has  come  not  to  punish  but  to  let  her 
sleep  gently  in  his  arms,  his  monotonous,  cavern¬ 
ous  tones  and  the  strange  modulations  tell  us 
his  real  intentions.  Note  the  simple  but  wonder¬ 
ful  modulations  from  the  words  “  bin  nicht  wild  ” 
to  “schlafen.”  To  Sir  George  Grove  these  mod¬ 
ulations  seemed,  as  they  have  seemed  to  many 
others,  “like  an  escape  into  heaven.”  When  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  was  the  principal  cham¬ 
ber  music  organization  in  America,  it  was  sent 
for  once  from  a  great  distance  by  a  wealthy  music 
lover  who  knew  his  death  was  near,  but  who  used 
all  the  strength  of  his  will  to  keep  alive  till  he 
had  once  more  heard  the  celestial  strains  of  the 
variations  on  Death  and  the  Maiden. 

4.  My  Peace  thou  art  ( Du  bist  die  Rub').  This 
song  belongs  to  the  same  year  as  the  famous  cycle 
of  Miller-Maid  songs.  It  is  simple,  melodious, 
soothing — “one  of  the  most  spiritual  flights  in 
all  song  literature,”  as  William  Arms  Fisher  has 
aptly  characterized  it.  The  interludes  add  much 
to  the  charm  of  the  song. 

5.  Ave  Maria.  Three  religious  Lieder  are  in 
Fifty  Songs  by  Schubert ,  and  any  or  all  of  them 
might  be  included  also  among  his  best  ten.  The 
Young  Nun,  though  written  in  1825, is  as  modern 
in  declamation  and  general  spirit  as  Wagner’s 
Parsifal.  Yhe  Almighty  was  never  surpassed  by  the 
greatest  of  all  religious  composers  —  Palestrina, 
Bach,  Handel,  or  Liszt,  who  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  it  (which  cannot  be  too  highly  com¬ 
mended)  for  tenor  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra,  in 
order  to  bring  out  all  the  sublime  effe&s  of  which 
it  is  capable.  Ave  Maria  is  probably,  next  to  Yhe 
Erlking  and  the  Serenade,  the.  most  widely  known 
of  Schubert’s  songs  —  simple  as  it  is  soulful.  The 
poem  is  from  Walter  Scott’s  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
the  music  makes  an  instant  appeal  to  all,  not  only 


as  music  but  becauseof  its  sentiment.  Itwas  com¬ 
posed  in  1825,  during  the  one  vacation  in  the 
mountains  poor  Schubert  ever  had.  Everybody 
was  delighted  with  this  ravishing  song.  As  Schu- 
bertwrote,“Peoplewere  greatly  astonished  at  the 
devotion  which  I  have  thrown  into  the  Hymn 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin, and  it  seems  to  have  seized 
and  impressed  everybody.  I  think  that  the  reason 
for  this  is  that  I  never  force  myself  into  devotion 
or  compose  hymns  or  prayers  unless  I  am  really 
overpowered  by  the  feeling;  that  alone  is  real, 
true  devotion.” 

6.  Hark!  hark!  the  lark  ( Horch ,  horch,  die 
Lerch').  Like  Yhe  Erlking, this  number  is  equally 
popular  as  a  piano  piece,  in  Liszt’s  version,  and 
as  a  song;  to  hear  Paderewski  play  it  is  a  reve¬ 
lation,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ineffable  charm 
of  flexible  tempo  (miscalled  tempo  rubato).  While 
generally  known  as  a  serenade,  it  is  really  an  au- 
bade,  or  morning  song.  Heuberger,  whose  book 
on  Schubert  cannot  be  too  highly  commended, 
casts  doubt  on  the  story  that  this  mastersong 
was  written  by  Schubert  as  an  impromptu — in 
a  summer  restaurant  on  the  back  of  a  bill  of  fare; 
for  the  manuscript  is  in  a  notebook  containing 
three  other  songs,  and  all  of  these  are  written  not 
on  regular  music  paper,  but  on  ordinary  paper  on 
which  staves  had  been  drawn  with  a  lead  pencil. 

7.  Who  is  Sylvia ?  ( Was  ist  Sylvia  ?)  This  is  one 
of  the  other  three  songs  written  in  the  notebook 
referred  to  in  the  comments  on  Hark!  hark !  the 
lark,  and  is  equally  spontaneous  and  buoyant, 
always  sure  of  its  effeCl.  It  is  from  Ywo  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  while  Hark !  hark!  is  from  Cymbeline. 
Less  interesting  than  these  two  is  the  third  of 
Schubert’s  Shaksperian  productions,  the  drink¬ 
ing-song  from  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

8.  My  Abode  ( Aufenthalt ).  This  is  one  of  the 
compositions  which  made  Rubinstein  exclaim 
rapturously:  “Once  more,  and  a  thousand  times 
more,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  Schubert  are  the 
highest  pinnacles  in  music!”  Schubert  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  not  knowing  much  about  counterpoint, 
but  if  counterpoint  is  the  art  of  making  every 
voice  or  part  in  a  composition  melodious,  where 
is  there  a  better  specimen  of  it  than  My  Abode , 
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with  its  glorious  melodious  bass,  and  melody- 
in  every  note  of  the  harmony  ?  Among  other  re¬ 
markable  things  in  this  thrilling  mastersong  note 
the  high  G,  eighteen  measures  before  the  end — 
as  grand  a  climax  as  can  be  found  in  vocal  music. 
The  most  delightful  interlude  in  all  music  is  the 
eight  measures  following  the  words  “  bleibt  mein 
Schmerz.”  The  A  sharp  in  the  sixth  of  these 
measures  is  one  of  those  strokes  of  genius  which 
make  the  study  of  the  Schubert  songs  a  source 
of  ever-increasing  delight.  Only  in  the  white 
heat  of  inspiration  could  that  A  sharp  have  been 
written. 

9.  Her  Portrait  ( Ihr  Bild).  While  Schubert’s 
brain  was  so  overflowing  with  melody  that  he 
could  compose  good  songs  even  to  mediocre 
verses,  good  poems  stimulated  his  creative  fancy 
to  its  supreme  efforts.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be 
regretted  eternally  that  Heine’s  poems  appeared 
only  shortly  before  Schubert’s  death.  He  had  a 
chance  to  set  only  six  of  them,  and  five  of  these 
are  mastersongs.  One  of  them  is  Her  Portrait ,  in 
which  a  youth  gazes  at  his  beloved’s  pidture  as  in 
a  dream,  and  cannot  believe  that  he  has  lost  her. 

10.  My  Phantom  Double  (Der  Doppelg  anger). 
Just  as  Wagner  created  not  only  one  epoch  but 
two  new  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  opera,  so 


Schubert  created  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Lied  with  his  Margaret  at  the  Spinning-Wheel  and 
TheErlking,  and  anotherwith  My  Phantom  Double 
and  the  songs  of  the  Winter  Journey.  Heine’s 
poem  o {DerDoppelganger  brings  before  our  eyes 
a  man  who  goes  at  night  to  gaze  at  the  house 
where  his  beloved  used  to  dwell.  In  front  of  it, 
to  his  dismay,  he  beholds  a  pale  man  gazing  at 
the  window,  wringing  his  hands  in  agony;  and 
the  moonlight  shows  him  that  this  other  man  is 
his  own  self — his  phantom  double.  Schubert’s 
music  is  as  gruesome  as  this  vision,  fitting  the 
poem  measure  by  measure,  so  that  we  have  here 
an  anticipation  of  Liszt  and  all  the  later  song¬ 
writers.  “The  voice  part  is  not  melodic,  but  freely 
declamatory,”  as  Daniel  Gregory  Mason  has  re¬ 
marked.  “The  steady  musical  pulse  is  supplied, 
not  by  it,  but  by  the  sombre  chords  in  the  lower 
register  of  the  piano,  succeeding  each  other  with 
the  relentlessness  of  fate  and  rising  to  harsh 
clangor  or  sinking  to  mournful  undertone  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  an  art  that  must  be  studied  to  be  duly 
admired.  The  last  eight  measures,  after  the  voice 
has  stopped  entirely,  are  particularly  fine.”  Ver¬ 
ily,  this  is  the  most  thrilling,  the  most  dramatic, 
of  all  lyrics;  and  in  penning  it  Schubert  helped 
to  originate  the  music  of  the  future. 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN 


STRIKING  difference  between  Schubert 
and  his  great  successor,  Schumann,  lies  in 
this,  that  whereas  Schubert  began  to  scribble 
songs  in  his  school  days,  Schumann  wrote  only 
for  the  piano  during  the  first  ten  years  of  his  ac¬ 
tivity  as  a  composer.  Moreover,  he  had  no  great 
respedl  for  songs.  To  his  friend  Hirschbach  he 
wrote,  in  1 83 9 :  “  You  ought  to  write  more  songs ; 
or  are  you  perhaps  like  myself,  who  have  all  my 
life  placed  vocal  music  beneath  instrumental  and 
never  considered  it  a  great  art?  But  do  not  speak 
of  this  to  any  one.” 

Only  a  year  later  and  what  a  change !  In  1 840 
he  wrote  to  Keferstein:  “I  am  now  writing  only 
vocal  compositions,  long  and  short;  also,  male 
choruses.  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  a  delight  it 
is  to  write  for  the  voice  as  compared  with  instru¬ 
mental  composition,  and  what  a  stir  and  tumult 
I  feel  within  me  when  I  sit  down  to  it.” 

What  caused  this  surprising  reversal  of  his 
attitude  toward  the  Lied  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  story  of  his  courtship,  which  has  been  called 
the  most  romantic  of  all  love  stories,  throws  some 
light  on  the  question,  suggesting  that  when  his 
infatuation  reached  its  climax,  in  the  year  of  his 
marriage,  he  felt  the  need  of  poetry  as  well  as 
music  to  express  all  the  depth  and  ardor  of  his 
feelings. 

H  is  mother  wanted  him  to  study  law,  and  to 
please  her  he  attended  university  leftures;  but 
his  heart  was  in  his  musical  studies,  and  after 
three  years  of  fruitless  endeavors  to  take  his  ju¬ 
ristic  studies  seriously  he  gained  her  consent  (in 
1 830)  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  music.  Where¬ 
upon  he  went  to  Leipzig,  a  youth  of  twenty, 
and  took  lessons  of  Friedrich  Wieck.  This  emi¬ 
nent  piano  teacher  had  a  daughter  named  Clara, 
who,  although  at  that  time  only  eleven  years  old, 
was  already  known  as  an  accomplished  pianist 
through  recitals  given  by  her  in  various  German 
cities,  as  well  as  in  Paris.  Robert  and  Clara  soon 
became  attached  to  each  other,  as  an  older  brother 
is  to  a  sister;  and  this  feeling  gradually  changed 
to  passionate  love  on  both  sides.  Wieck,  however, 


would  not  hear  of  their  marriage,  partly  because 
Robert’s  income  was  small,  but  chiefly  because 
he  wanted  his  Clara  to  have  a  great  career  as  a 
virtuoso,  instead  of  assuming  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  family  life.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
she  might  be  able— -as  she  subsequently  proved 
—  to  be  both  a  great  artist  and  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother. 

Wieck’s  opposition  to  the  marriage  was  so 
stubborn  that  finally  the  courts  were  invoked 
and,  Clara  being  of  age,  the  decision  was  in  favor 
of  the  happy  couple.  The  marriage  took  place  on 
September  12,  1840.  It  was  in  February  of  the 
same  year  that  Schumann  had  written  to  Kefer¬ 
stein  about  his  newly  discovered  delight  in  com¬ 
posing  songs.  For  some  years  Clara  had  been 
ever  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  groups  of 
pieces  for  the  piano,  among  them  his  Phantasie- 
stiicke ,  the  Davidsbiindlertanze,  the  Noveletten, 
Kreisleriana^'Kinderscenen,  and  Faschingsschwank. 
These  and  other  early  works  are  largely  autobio¬ 
graphic,  and  they  are  the  best  he  ever  wrote  for 
the  piano,  because  love  inspired  them. 

For  the  same  reasons  his  first  songs  are  great. 
On  February  22,  1 83 9, he  wrote  to  Clara:  “  Since 
yesterday  morning  I  have  written  twenty-seven 
pages  of  music  (something  new),  of  which  I  can 
tell  you  nothing  more  than  that  I  laughed  and 
wept  for  joy  in  composing  it.”  It  was  the  great 
song  cycle,  Die  Myrthen.  The  following  month  he 
sent  her  his  first  printed  songs,  the  Liederkreis , 
with  this  message :  “  When  I  composed  them  my 
soul  was  within  yours. Without  such  a  bride,  in¬ 
deed,  no  one  could  write  such  music.”  Again, 
on  May  15:  “Once  more  I  have  composed  so 
much  that  it  seems  almost  uncanny.  Alas!  I  can¬ 
not  help  it;  I  could  sing  myself  to  death,  like  a 
nightingale.” 

Throughout  the  year  1840  this  was  his  state 
of  mind,  and  the  result  was  the  enormous  out¬ 
put  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  songs.  With 
a  few  exceptions  this  includes  all  of  his  master- 
songs,  although  the  total  number  of  his  Lieder 
is  two  hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  reason  for 
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the  later  falling  off  of  the  inspiration  is  not  far  to 
seek.  For  nine  years  after  composing  the  “love 
songs”  he  did  not,  with  a  few  unimportant  ex¬ 
ceptions,  write  any  Lieder ;  and  when  he  resumed 
his  adivity  in  this  field  his  inspiration  was  already 
impaired  by  the  brain  disease  which  gradually 
undermined  his  genius  and  reduced  it  to  mere 
talent  and  technic. 

The  “Clara  songs,”  as  those  of  1840  might 
be  called,  suffice,  however,  to  place  Schumann  in 
the  front  rank  of  song-writers.  They  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  cycles,  of  which  the  following  summary 
is  here  reprinted  from  the  editor’s  Songs  and  Song- 
Writers ,  with  mention  of  the  best  song  in  each 
cycle:  (1)  Liederkreis ,  opus  24.  Nine  of  these  — 
Ich  wandelte  unter  den  Baumen  and  Mi t  My r then 
und  Rosen — are  gems;  (2)  Die  My r then.  Twenty- 
six  songs,  the  best  of  which  are  Die  Lotosblume , 
Widmung ,  Lass  mich  ihm  am  Busen  hangen,  Du  hist 
wie  eine  Blume ,  and  Der  Nussbaum;  (3)  Lieder¬ 
kreis,  including  the  superb  Waldesgesprdch  and 
Fruhlingsnacht ;  (4)  Kerner  cycle,  opus  3  5,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Robert  Franz,  includes  Schu¬ 
mann’s  best  songs.  Among  them  are  Wanderlust , 
Frage,  and  Stille  Fhranen;  (5)  Frauenliebe  und 
Leben ,  including  the  superb  Er  der  Herrlichste 
von  Allen, and  Seitich  ihn  gesehen;  (6)Dichterliebe, 
a  cycle  containing  the  best  song  Schumann  ever 
penned :  Ich  grolle  nicht,  besides  the  admirable  Im 
wunderschonen  MonatMai,  Ein  Jiingling  liebt  ein 
Madchen,  and  Ich  hab ’  im  Fraum  geweinet;  (7) 
Liebesfruhling.  The  best  two  numbers  in  this 
cycle:  Warum  willst  du  And,' re  fragen?  and  Liebst 
du  urn  Schonheit?  as  well  as  Er  ist  gekommen,  were 
written  by  Clara,  who  therewith  placed  herself 
at  the  head  of  all  song-writers  of  her  sex.  Oddly 
enough,  they  suggest  the  influence  of  Mendels¬ 
sohn  rather  than  that  of  her  own  Robert. 

After  Schumann’s  death  his  widow  edited  his 
songs,  and  they  were  published  in  four  volumes; 
but  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  include  among 
their  one  hundred  and  nineteen  songs  only  one: 
Er  ist's,  that  rises  above  mediocrity.  The  rea¬ 
son  has  already  been  given.  Schumann  seemed  to 
have  a  presentiment  of  this,  for  when  a  friend 
stupidly  referred  to  his  songs  of  the  year  1 840  as 


“promising,”  he  retorted:  “I  am  satisfied  with 
what  I  have  done.”  He  had  reason  to  be. 

That  Schumann  was  as  modest  as  Schubert 
is  indicated  by  a  line  he  wrote  to  a  critic  who 
had  named  him  among  song-writers  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  rank :  “  I  do  not  ask  to  stand  in  the  first,  but 
I  think  I  have  some  pretensions  to  a  place  of  my 
own.”  He  certainly  does  hold  a  place  all  his  own, 
and  among  his  Lieder  there  are  at  least  twenty 
which  belong  in  the  first  rank.  He  worshipped 
Schubert  as  his  model  and  chief  source  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  and  would  have  been  the  first  to  repudiate 
the  notion,  promulgated  by  some  of  his  admir¬ 
ers,  that  he  excelled  Schubert  in  entering  more 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  poems  he  set,  and  in 
making  the  piano  part  more  eloquent  and  more 
subtle  in  details.  One  need  but  sing  and  play 
Schubert’s  last  and  greatest  song  cycle,  the  Win¬ 
ter  Journey,  to  see  the  futility  of  such  a  claim. 
Schubert  unites  in  his  songs  almost  all  possible 
excellences.  Schumann’s  chief  title  to  glory  lies 
in  this,  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  or  three  com¬ 
posers  who  came  nearest  in  this  resped  to  Schu¬ 
bert,  who  is  as  far  above  all  other  song-writers  as 
is  Beethoven  above  all  other  symphonists. 

Schumann  was  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a 
composer.  His  musical  criticisms  are  the  best  and 
most  poetic  ever  written,  and  he  had  a  fine  taste 
in  poetry,  with  an  aversion  to  mediocrity.  He  had 
one  advantage  over  Schubert  in  that  he  could 
avail  himself  more  fully  of  Heine’s  poems.  Only 
a  few  of  these  lyrics  had  been  printed  before  the 
death  of  Schubert,  who  would  have  set  them  all 
to  music  had  he  lived.  Schumann  seleded  forty 
of  them  and  set  them  to  music,  intensifying  their 
pathos,  while  ignoring  the  touch  of  irony  win 
which  the  poet  himself  spiced  some  of  them.  Yet 
Schumann  had  a  decided  vein  of  humor,  which 
he  allows  to  bubble  up  in  some  of  his  songs. 
Humor  was  the  one  thing  that  Schubert  lacked. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  had  the  Shaksperian 
faculty  of  entering  so  deeply  into  the  feelings 
and  charaderistics  of  others  that  one  forgets  his 
own  personality,  whereas  Schumann’s  songs  are 
mostly  autobiographic,  revealing  his  feelings 
and  experiences.  He  was  one  of  those  creators 
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who  are  most  universal  when  they  are  most  per¬ 
sonal. 

1.  With  Myrtle  and  Roses  ( Mit  Myrthen  und 
Rosen).  Just  as  Schumann,  during  the  first  epoch 
of  his  creative  activity,  arranged  his  short  pieces 
in*:o  groups,  under  poetic  titles  like  Papillons 
(Butterflies),  Kreisleriana,  or  Carnaval ;  so,  when 
he  took  to  writing  songs,  he  issued  them  in  cycles. 
The  first  of  these  he  called  Liederkreis ;  its  best 
number  is  With  Myrtle  and  Roses,  a  song  popu¬ 
lar  throughout  the  world,  noteworthy  for  its  ener¬ 
getic  rhythmic  movement  as  well  as  its  sponta¬ 
neous  melody,  and  its  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
H  eine’s  poem. 

2.  Dedication  ( Widmung ).  This  has  the  same 
entrancing  rhythmic  swing  and  melodic  charm  as 
the  preceding  song.  The  ecstasy  of  modern  ro¬ 
mantic  love,  in  which  all  egotism  disappears  and 
the  lover  values  himself  only  because  she  loves 
him,  is  expressed  in  the  music  as  ardently  as  in 
Riickert’s  glowing  verses. 

3.  The  Almond  Tree  ( Der  Nussbaum).  A  mur¬ 
mur  of  delight  always  arises  from  the  audience 
when  the  pianist  proclaims  the  opening  measures 
of  this  favorite  song  at  the  recital  of  a  famous  ar¬ 
tist,  especially  when  it  comes  unexpectedly,  as  an 
“encore.”  There  are  two  ways  of  singing  it :  Mar¬ 
cella  Sembrich’s  lyric  way,  which  emphasizes  the 
beauty  of  the  music  and  the  whispering  of  the 
leaves  and  blossoms;  and  Lillian  Nordica’s  way, 
which  slightly  dramatizes  the  poem,  giving  pro¬ 
minence  to  the  maiden  who  dreams  of  love  and 
marriage.  Which  of  these  two  conceptions  would 
Schumann  have  preferred?  Probably  both  of 
them ! 

4.  The  Lotus  Flower  ( Die  Lotoshlume).  More 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  poems  by  Heine 
had  already  been  set  to  music  at  least  three  thou¬ 
sand  times.  There  is  no  other  poet,  of  any  coun¬ 
try,  whose  verses,  while  charming  in  themselves, 
so  easily  amalgamate  with  music.  His  Lotoshlume 
has  inspired  three  of  the  greatest  song-writers  to 
three  of  their  most  inspired  productions:  Schu¬ 
mann,  Franz  (whose  second  Lotus  song,  opus  25, 
is  particularly  beautiful),  and  Rubinstein,  who 
based  one  of  his  exquisite  duets  on  this  famous 


poem  of  the  flower  which  dreads  the  scorching 
sun  and  reserves  her  loveliness  and  fragrance  for 
her  lover,  the  pale  moon  —  the  moon  being,  in 
German  poetry,  of  the  masculine  gender.  So  ex¬ 
quisitely  perfect  is  this  poem  that  adding  music 
to  it  seems  like  painting  the  lily  and  gilding  re¬ 
fined  gold.  But  when  you  hear  Schumann’s  set¬ 
ting,  or  Franz’s,  or  Rubinstein’s,  you  realize  that 
Wagner  was  right  in  maintaining  that  poetry 
and  music  are  more  potent  in  combination  than 
singly. 

5.  In  the  Forest  (Waldesgesprach).  The  legend 
of  the  lovely  sorceress,  Loreley  (which  was  in¬ 
vented  in  1840  by  Brentano),  is  known  to  most 
persons  through  Heine’s  poem,  wherein  she  is 
represented  as  a  golden-haired  maiden  sitting  on 
a  rock  overhanging  the  Rhine  and  luring  the 
fisherman  to  destruction  (see  Liszt’s  superbly 
dramatic  setting  of  this  scene  in  Fifty  Master- 
songs).  Schumann  uses  Eichendorff’s  poem,  in 
which  Loreley  haunts  the  forest  on  horseback 
and  informs  the  knight  who  wooes  her,  before  he 
recognizes  her  as  the  witch,  that  he  shall  never¬ 
more  get  out  of  the  forest  alive.  The  mystic  and 
gruesome  suggestiveness  of  such  a  scene  appealed 
irresistibly  to  the  romantic  temperament  of  Schu¬ 
mann,  who  reproduced  its  spirit  in  his  music  most 
admirably.  As  sung  by  a  great  artist  like  Lilli 
Lehmann  or  Lillian  Nordica,  this  song  , never 
failed  to  send  the  cold  shivers  down  one’s  back. 
At  private  gatherings  it  is  advisable  to  read  these 
elucidations  and  the  poem  before  singing  it. 

6.  Moonlight{Mondnacht).rY]\&  moon  is  a  great 
favorite  not  only  of  lovers  and  poets,  but  of  com¬ 
posers.  Eichendorff’s  poem  could  not  fail  to  in¬ 
spire  Schumann  to  one  of  his  most  characteristic, 
successful,  and  popular  songs.  It  is  Schumann 
through  and  through;  no  other  could  possibly 
have  written  it.  But  it  must  be  sung  and  played 
with  the  utmost  tenderness.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  song  is  indicated  by  the  words  and  the  com¬ 
poser’s  directions,  zart ,  heimlich  (mysterious). 

7.  Spring  Night  ( Friihlingsnacht ).  Another  of 
those  mastersongs  of  Schumann  inwhich  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  the  person  who  participates 
at  the  piano  be  a  real  pianist,  and  not  merely  an 
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“accompanist.”  Without  such  a  pianist,  this  fa¬ 
mous  song  may  fall  flat,  however  good  the  singer; 
with  one,  it  never  fails  to  arouse  enthusiasm.  It 
forms  part  of  the  same  cycle  as  the  Waldesge- 
sprdch  —  the  Eichendorff  Liederkreis. 

8.  He)  the  noblest  of  the  noble  ( Er ,  der  Herr- 
lichstevon  Allen).  The  eight  songs  of  opus  41,  to 
which  this  belongs,  are  a  poetic  exposition  of  the 
life  and  love  of  women,  Frauenliebe  und  Leben  is 
the  title  of  the  poems,  by  Chamisso.  What  has 
just  been  said  about  the  pianist  applies  also  to 
this  song — in  fadt,  it  applies  toallof  them.  There 
are,  indeed,  not  a  few  in  which  the  piano  part 
is  more  important  than  the  vocal;  but  that  is 
not  true  of  any  of  those  included  in  this  collec¬ 
tion. 

9.  I  'll  not  complain  ( Ichgrolle  nicht).  Hans  von 
Biilow  said  that  the  best  works  of  Schumann  are 
those  included  in  the  opus  numbers  up  to  50. 
This  is  true;  and  as  we  near  opus  50  we  are  thrilled 
by  the  beauty  of  many  of  his  songs.  Opus  48 
includes  at  least  four  gems,  among  them  what  is 
the  greatest,  because  the  most  emotional,  of  all 
his  songs.  Heine  is  the  poet  who  inspired  it.  The 
editor  may  be  permitted  to  quote  what  he  said 
about  this  impassioned  outburst  of  despair  in  his 


Songs  and  Song-Writers  and  Fifty  Mastersongs : 
“All  the  best  traits  of  Schumann’s  genius  are 
united  in  Ich  grolle  nicht.  I  am  aware  that  some 
have  affebted  to  sneer  at  this  song  because  it  is  so 
popular.  But  popularity  in  the  case  of  a  composer 
like  Schumann,  who  never  stoops  to  conquer,  is 
a  sign  of  merit,  not  of  demerit.  I  ndeed,  Schumann 
has  been  more  lucky  than  some  other  song-writers 
in  winning  the  widest  popularity  for  his  best  effu¬ 
sions.”  Ich  grolle  nicht  “proves  once  more  that 
the  best  in  art  is  the  ineffably  sad.” 

10.  Fhe  Fwo  Grenadiers  ( Die  beiden  Grena- 
diere).  Though  one  of  the  leading  operatic  basses 
of  his  time,  Pol  Plan^on  celebrated  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  his  life  singing  this  song  of  soldierly 
patriotism  and  devotion  to  his  sovereign  at  con¬ 
certs.  It  was  with  the  aid  of  such  fighters,  who 
forget  even  family  ties  in  their  eagerness  to  die  for 
their  country,  that  Napoleon  had  won  so  many 
battles  before  his  defeat  in  Russia.  With  that  de¬ 
feat  this  spirited  song  is  concerned;  yet  it  ends 
with  the  strains  of  the  Marseillaise ,  for  reasons 
which  Heine’s  poem  makes  obvious.  Wagner 
also  set  this  poem  to  music,  without,  however, 
rising  to  the  level  of  Schumann.  His  field  was  the 
opera. 


ROBERT  FRANZ 


ROMANTIC  love  made  a  song-writer  of 
Robert  Franz  as  well  as  of  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann.  When  Franz  was  eighteeen  years  old  he 
became  enamored  of  one  of  his  pupils.  She  recip¬ 
rocated  his  feelings,  but  their  marriage  plans  were 
frustrated.  While  under  the  spell  of  love  he  com¬ 
posed  a  group  of  songs  containing  the  effusions 
of  his  heart.  A  friend  subsequently  suggested 
that  he  should  have  them  printed.  Doubting  their 
worth,  he  sent  them  to  Schumann.  Now,  one  of 
Schumann’s  most  marked  traits  was  a  happy  fac¬ 
ulty  for  discovering  great  composers.  He  was  the 
first  to  proclaim  loudly  the  genius  of  Chopin,  of 
Berlioz,  and  of  Brahms.  When  he  read  over  the 
songs  Franz  had  sent  him,  he  saw  at  once  that 
they  meant  the  appearance  on  the  horizon  of  a 
new  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  Without  waiting 
for  Franz’s  consent,  he  sent  them  to  a  publisher, 
and  then  wrote  a  critical  review  of  them  for  the 
periodical  he  had  founded,  the  Neue  Zeitschrift 
fur  Musik/m  which  he  declared  that  these  twelve 
songs  of  Robert  Franz  illustrated  the  progress 
the  Lied  had  made  since  Beethoven.  “Were  I,” 
he  concluded  his  notice,  “to  dwell  on  all  the  ex¬ 
quisite  details,  I  should  never  come  to  an  end.” 

Mendelssohn  was  no  less  enthusiastic.  “  May 
you  give  us  many,  many  more  works  like  this,  as 
beautiful  in  conception,  as  refined  in  style,  and 
as  original  and  euphonious,”  he  wrote  to  Franz. 
Here  was  encouragement  such  as  a  young  com¬ 
poser  has  seldom  enjoyed.  Under  its  inspiring 
influence  he  continued  to  add  song  to  song.  Ere 
long  Liszt  became  interested  in  his  Lieder ,  some 
of  which  he  transcribed  for  piano.  He  also  wrote 
a  pamphlet  in  which  he  gave  a  masterful  analy¬ 
sis  of  Franz’s  genius  and  characteristics. 

Still  another  composer  of  the  first  rank  who 
was  enraptured  by  Franz’s  music  was  Richard 
Wagner.  When  Franz  visited  him  in  Zurich,  in 
1857,  Wagner  showed  him  his  musical  library, 
which  contained,  besides  the  works  of  Bach  and 
Beethoven,  nothing  but  Franz’s  songs.  “He  sang 
and  played  a  couple  of  my  songs  for  me,”  Franz 
relates,  “  Widmung,  and  Ja ,  du  bist  elend — the 


latter  being  his  favorite  song.  And  how  he  did 
sing,  declaiming  them  with  the  greatest  pathos, 
quite  dramatically.” 

Onewould  supposethat  acomposerwho  could 
thus  stir  to  enthusiasm  masters  so  diverse  in  their 
likes  and  ideals  as  Schumann,  Mendelssohn, 
Wagner,  and  Liszt,  must  have  been  acclaimed 
at  once  throughout  the  musical  world.  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  The  stupid  German  singers  made 
the  same  mistake  in  regard  to  the  Lieder  of  Franz 
that  their  predecessors  had  made  in  regard  to 
those  of  Schubert,  and  for  that  matter  those  of 
Schumann;  for  these  also  had  to  bide  their  day. 
Mendelssohn’s  alone,  shallow  and  ephemeral  for 
the  most  part,  were  in  favor. 

Franz  practically  made  a  present  to  tne  world 
of  one  half  of  his  songs.  To  support  himself  he 
played  the  organ  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Halle, 
and  gave  music  lessons  at  the  university,  which 
also  appointed  him  its  musical  director  in  1857. 
This  would  have  sufficed  had  his  health  remained 
good;  but  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  of 
age  his  hearing  was  impaired  through  the  shrill 
whistle  of  a  locomotive  sounding  close  to  him, 
and  thenceforth  his  ability  to  hear  tones,  one  after 
another,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  vanished 
gradually.  From  1876  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
1 892,  he  was  totally  deaf,  while  for  nearly  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  his  right  arm  was  paralyzed. 

These  calamities  compelled  him  to  give  up 
his  positions  as  organist  and  conductor  in  1867. 
Luckily,  at  this  time  a  pension  of  $150  a  year 
was  granted  him  for  having  so  ably  edited  the 
works  of  Bach;  but  ten  years  later,  when  he  was 
totally  deaf,  this  pension  was  cruelly  taken  away 
from  him.  He  might  have  ended  his  life  in  a 
poor-house  had  not  Baron  Senffit  von  Pilsach, 
Liszt,  Joachim,  Niemann,  Vogl,  Gura,  and  other 
eminent  artists  arranged  a  series  of  benefit  per¬ 
formances  in  various  cities  which  netted  nearly 
$25,000,  on  the  interest  of  which  Franz  was  able 
to  spend  his  last  years  in  comfort.  America  con¬ 
tributed  a  good  part  of  this  gift,  which  was  made 
available  to  him  in  1870,  on  his  fifty-eighth 
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birthday.  Boston  was  at  that  time  a  hot-bed  for 
Franz’s  art,  thanks  to  Otto  Dresel,  S.  B.  Schles- 
inger,  George  Osgood,  B.  J.  Lang,  and  Oliver 
Ditson,who  brought  out  an  admirable  edition  of 
his  songs  in  two  volumes,  which  greatly  pleased 
the  composer. 

Lilli  Lehmann  has  won  some  of  her  greatest 
successes  in  the  concert  hall  by  her  singing  of 
the  songs  of  Franz,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Jo¬ 
hanna  Gadski.  But  on  recital  programmes,  gener¬ 
ally,  Franz  is  not  as  yet  represented  as  fully  as  he 
will  be  in  the  future.  The  attitude  of  some  of  the 
singers  is  peculiar.  To  cite  again  from  Songs  and 
Song-lV riters:“  One  eminent  singer  [David  Bisp- 
ham],whom  I  had  censured  for  always  singing 
Brahms  and  never  Franz,  begged  leave  to  come 
to  my  residence  and  have  me  point  out  some 
of  my  favorites.  I  did  so;  he  sang  them  and  was 
much  applauded.  Then  he  went  back  to  Brahms. 
Another  famous  singer,  Plunkett  Greene,  once 
condescended  to  put  a  Franz  song  on  his  pro¬ 
gramme.  It  received  more  applause  than  any¬ 
thing  else  he  sang,  and  had  to  be  repeated.  But 
he  never  sang  any  more  Franz,  at  least  in  New 
York!” 

In  view  of  the  faCt  that  Manuel  Garcia,  the 
greatest  teacher  of  the  Italian  be l  canto  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  declared  that  of  all  German 
songs  those  of  Franz  are  the  best  suited  to  the 
voice,  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  many  of  the 
recital  givers  have  not  favored  them.  But  there 
are  reasons.  Schumann  called  attention  to  the 
foremost  of  these  when  he  wrote  that  “genuine 
singers,  endowed  with  poetic  taste,  are  required 
for  their  interpretation.”  Another  weighty  reason 
is  adduced  by  the  late  W.  F.  Apthorp,  in  his  val¬ 
uable  introduction  to  the  volume  of  fifty  Franz 
songs  included  in  the  Musicians  Library.  The 
intimate  relation  between  voice  part  and  accom¬ 
paniment  everywhere  to  be  found  in  Franz’s 
songs  “  allows  the  singer  less  freedom  of  personal 
initiative  than  he  is  accustomed  to  claim.  Sing¬ 
ing  such  songs  comes  properly  under  the  head 
of  concerted  performances;  it  is  not  quite  solo 
singing.  And  the  old-fashioned  style  of  accom¬ 
panying,  which  aimed  merely  at  supporting  the 


voice  and  following  the  singer  through  all  sorts  of 
rhythmic  vagaries, works  utter  ruin  with  Franz.” 

Mr.  Apthorp  also  calls  attention  to  thefaCtthat 
“Franz’s  broad  modern  treatment  of  the  piano¬ 
forte,  and  the  essentially  polyphonic  structure 
of  his  accompaniments,  present  tasks  to  which 
the  ordinary  professional  accompanist  is  hardly 
grown;  they  require  a  finished  pianist  and  mu¬ 
sician.”  Since  he  wrote  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  the  ability  of  the  pianists 
heard  at  vocal  recitals.  Men  likeCoenraad  V.  Bos, 
Victor  Harris,  Romaine  Simmons,  Isidore  Luck- 
stone,  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  Frank  La  Forge, 
H.  B.  Turpin,  and  others  have  established  an 
entirely  new  standard;  and,  with  their  assistance, 
singers  can  now  venture  to  put  the  most  poetic 
Franz  songs  on  their  programmes  without  fear 
of  shipwreck. 

Franz  wrote  two  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
songs,  and  among  them  are  fewer  mediocre  ones 
than  among  those  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  or 
Brahms.  Hehimself  destroyed  those  of  his  efforts 
which  seemed  to  him  to  fall  short  of  a  high  stand¬ 
ard,  and  all  of  the  others  he  subjected  to  repeated 
revision  till  they  had  the  highest  polish  he  could 
impart. 

One  of  the  principal  charms  of  his  songs  is  the 
melodious  character  of  the  “accompaniment.” 
The  piano  part  is  usually  polyphonic,  that  is,  it 
is  melodious  in  every  voice  —  in  the  bass  and  the 
middle  parts  as  well  as  in  the  treble.  Such  melodic 
miniature  work  can  be  found  elsewhere  only  in 
the  scores  of  Bach  and  Wagner;  and  it  is  owing 
to  it  that,  as  Schumann  said,  we  never  cease  dis¬ 
covering  exquisite  details  in  these  songs. 

The  influence  of  Bach  is  shown  not  only  in 
this  polyphonic  miniature  work  but  in  the  prom¬ 
inence,  in  the  Franz  songs,  of  stately,  majestic 
chords,  like  those  of  the  German  church  Choral . 
His  piano  parts  are  at  the  same  time  anything 
but  old-fashioned,  being,  in  truth,  as  modern  as 
Chopin,  who  is  still  the  greatest  poet  of  the  piano, 
and  from  whom  Franz  learned  as  many  secrets 
of  genius  as  he  did  from  Bach  and  Schubert. 
These  three  were  his  idols,  and  his  songs  add  the 
fascinating  reflection  of  their  art  to  the  splendors 
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of  his  own  individual  genius.  The  editor  cor¬ 
dially  endorses  Mr.  Apthorp’s  words:  “In  the 
domain  of  the  purely  lyrical  Lied  no  greater  songs 
than  his  can  be  written.” 

Mendelssohn’s  objection  to  some  of  the  Franz 
songs,  that  in  them  “the  melody  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  accompaniment,”  empha¬ 
sizes  what,  from  the  modern  (Wagnerian)  point 
of  view,  is  one  of  their  greatest  merits.  Voice, 
piano,  and  poem  must  be  one  and  inseparable 
according  to  this  view;  and  it  is  important  that 
whoever  undertakes  to  sing  Franz’s  songs  should 
bear  that  in  mind  every  moment.  As  Franz  him¬ 
self  said:  “It  is  easy  to  sing  my  songs  if  the 
vocalist  saturates  himself  with  thepoem  and  thus 
endeavors  to  reproduce  the  musical  content.” 
Wagner  gave  the  same  directions  to  the  inter¬ 
preters  of  his  music  dramas,  and  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  these  have  followed  his  advice. 

An  impression  prevails  that  many  of  the  Franz 
songs  are  too  short  and  intime  to  be  effective  at 
recitals.  One  might  as  well  say  that  pansies  are  out 
of  place  in  gardens  because  theirstemsare  shorter 
and  their  blossoms  smaller  than  those  of  peonies 
and  sunflowers.  Many  of  these  songs  are  indeed 
like  the  modern  improved  pansies  with  their  soft 
velvety  backgrounds  on  which  are  painted  won- 
drously  varied  markings,  brilliant,  yet  so  delicate 
that  one  almost  needs  a  microscope  to  see  them 
all. 

Franz’s  songs  are  an  inexhaustible  topic  of 
discussion,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
one  more  remark.  To  F ranz  applies  what  Brahms 
once  said  of  Dvorak:  “Dem  fallt  immer  etwas 
ein” — “he  always  has  something  to  say.”  His 
variety  of  new  ideas  in  melody  and  modulation 
is  astounding,  and  they  vary  not  only  like  differ¬ 
ent  shades  of  pansies,  violas,  and  violets,  but  like 
entirely  different  flowers,  according  to  the  poet 
who  happens  to  be  the  partner. 

i.  His  Coming  [Er  ist  gekommen).  The  rhythmic 
swing  of  this  allegro  agitato  suggests  Schumann, 
yet  it  is  a  genuine  Franz,  though  without  the 
Bach-like  polyphony  of  the  more  mature  pro¬ 
ducts.  Easy  and  effective — an  excellent  song  for 
recitals  as  well  as  the  home. 


2.  Out  of  my  soul's  great  sadness  ( Aus  meinen 
grossen  Schmerzen).  A  perusal  of  the  poem  to 
which  this  melody  is  wedded  shows  at  a  glance 
why  Heine  is  the  favorite  poet  of  most  German 
song-writers.  While  his  verses  are  complete  in 
themselves, they  nevertheless  seem  to  call  for  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  sister  art  by  their 
fanciful  sentimental  atmosphere.  Another  rea¬ 
son  why  Franz,  in  particular, set  more  of  Heine’s 
poems  than  of  any  other  writer  is  that  both  were 
strongly  influenced  by  folksong,  and  loved  the 
brief,  lyric  poems.  Few  of  the  Franz  songs  are 
“through-composed;”  that  is,  varying  in  their 
music  from  verse  to  verse.  Most  of  them  are 
strophic,  with  an  occasional  change  in  harmony 
from  stanza  to  stanza. 

3.  Lassie  with  the  lips  so  rosy  ( Mddchen  mit  dem 
rothen Mundchen).  This  tender  yet  fervent  song  il¬ 
lustrates  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Franz. 
Like  Bach,  he  was  not  content  with  having  a  mel¬ 
ody  for  the  voice  alone,  but,  as  already  said,  made 
his  songs  melodious  in  every  part,  in  the  piano¬ 
forte’s  bass  and  middle  parts  no  less  than  in  the 
treble.  Trace  the  melodic  curves  in  the  piano  part 
of  this  song  and  you  will  be  surprised  how  liter¬ 
ally  this  is  true.  Therefore  the  pianist  must  know 
how  to  make  the  keys  sing.  Franz,  like  Schubert, 
did  this  when  he  played,  and  the  quality  of  his 
tone  resembled  Chopin’s. 

4.  Tempest  and  storm-furies  shrieking  ( Das  ist 
ein  Brausen  und  Heulen ).  Franz  Liszt  had  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Robert 
Franz,  whom  he  proclaimed  “  a  fixed  star  ”  in  the 
realm  of  song-writers.  Not  only  did  he  write  an 
enthusiastic  pamphlet  about  his  Lieder  at  a  time 
when  few  had  heard  of  them,  but  he  made  ar¬ 
rangements  of  a  number  of  them  for  the  piano, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  They 
are  included  in  a  volume  of  Liszt’s  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  various  songs  published  by  Breitkopf& 
Hartel.  The  agitated  and  impassioned  Das  ist  ein 
Brausen  und  Heulen  is  among  them.  The  opening 
measures  are  more  stormy  in  Liszt’s  version,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  an  accompanist  should 
not  use  or  adapt  it.  But  the  original  is  splen¬ 
did,  too.  The  whole  song  attests  Franz’s  rare  gift 
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of  translating  the  mood  of  a  poem  into  music. 
Note  how  the  music  calms  down  when  the  poet 
presents  the  picture  of  the  weeping  maiden  at  the 
window  gazing  into  the  night  and  rain. 

5.  Request  (Bitte).  Lenau’s  poem  is  quite  in  the 
Heine  style  in  its  expression  of  the  ecstasy  of 
romantic  love.  Ambros  called  Franz’s  famous 
setting  of  it  “the  prayer  of  a  deep  soul.”  It  must 
be  sung  rather  slowly,  but  with  the  religious  fer¬ 
vor  of  a  hymn — for  it  is  a  hymn  to  Love,  to  a 
woman’s  dreamy,  soulful  black  eyes. 

“  For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman  s  eye?” 

An  American  woman,  to  whom  Franz  showed 
a  pifture  of  the  wife  he  had  just  lost,  while  the 
tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  whispered  to 
her  companion:  “Now  I  understand  why  his 
black-eyed  song  is  so  beautiful.” 

6.  Dedication  (  Widmung ).  Another  love  song, 
inspired,  like  Bitte ,  by  a  pair  of  eyes.  “Oh,  thank 
me  not  for  these  songs.  They  are  yours,  not  mine. 
I  read  them  in  your  eyes  and  simply  copied 
them.”  This  was  one  of  Wagner’s  two  favorites 
among  Franz’s  songs. 

7.  Now  welcome ,  my  wood  ( Willkommen ,  mein 
Wald).  Most  of  Franz’s  songs  are  rather  slow 
and  pensive,  if  not  sad,  andantino  and  larghetto 
being  his  favorite  tempi.  Of  the  lively  and  ener¬ 
getic  ones  Willkommen,  mein  Wald  is  a  stirring 
example,  with  the  exhilarating  atmosphere  of  the 
forest.  It  is  sure  of  a  cordial  welcome  at  a  recital. 

8.  The  Lotus  Flower  ( Die  Lotosblume).  Franz 
composed  two  lotus  flower  songs:  the  first,  to 
verses  by  Geibel;  the  second,  to  Heine’s  famous 
poem.  This  is  the  one  included  in  the  present 
colledtion.  In  beauty  it  equals  the  lotus  songs  of 
Schumann  and  Rubinstein.  Why  not  try  a  group 
of  lotus  songs  at  a  recital?  Franz’s  first  lotus  Lied 
is  also  of  great  interest,  partly  because  it  is  not 
written  (except  in  the  last  verse)  in  the  modern 
major  or  minor  modes,  but  in  one  of  the  mediae¬ 
val  church  modes  with  which  Franz’s  mind  was 
saturated,  and  which  are  now  coming  into  vogue 
again.  Thus  do  extremes  meet  in  Franz;  he  is 


both  classical  and  romantic,  both  mediaeval  and 
ultra  modern.  Some  of  his  songs, among  them  the 
extremely  quaint  Der  alte  Eborus  (op.  43,  No.  5), 
are  strikingly  odd  in  their  modal  effebt  and  at 
the  same  time  delightfully  melodious.  Franz 
himself  made  a  list  of  some  of  his  worldly  songs 
in  church  modes.  Among  them  are  Zu  Strassburg 
auf  der  Schanz  (Dorian),  Es  klingt  in  der  Luft 
(Phrygian), Meine Mutter  hat gewollt  (Peri-Phry- 
gian).  These  songs  also  betray,  like  many  others, 
the  influence  of  the  old  German  chorals  which 
are  so  impressive  an  element  in  Franz’s  music. 

9.  In  the  dreamy  wood  I  wander  {Wand! ich  in 
dem  Wald  des  Abends).  Like  Marie  and  so  many 
other  Franz  songs,  this  gem  is  melodious  in  all 
its  voices,  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  —  a  duo, 
or  rather,  a  quintet,  every  part  of  which  is  equally 
important.  The  artist  who  sings  such  a  song 
shares  the  honors  with  the  pianist.  Why  not? 
Why  be  selfish  when  more  applause  can  be  won 
by  being  unselfish  and  intent  only  on  enabling 
the  audience  to  enjoy  thoroughly  a  master-work? 
In  Franz’s  songs  singing  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  only  a  means,  like  an  adlor’s  voice. 

10.  The  rose  complained  ( Es  hat  die  Rose  sich 
beklagt).  This  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all 
the  Franz  songs,  and  fully  deserves  its  vogue. 
If  sung  —  and  played — with  tenderness  and  po¬ 
etic  appreciation,  the  music  is  as  fragrant  as  the 
rose  it  immortalizes.  Notice  the  exquisitely  plain¬ 
tive  effebl,  in  the  pianoforte  part,  of  the  two  C’s 
following  the  word  beklagt.  A  pianist  who  knows 
how  to  play  poetically  will  slightly  accent  those 
two  tones  and  linger  over  them.  The  tremendous 
popularity  of  this  song,  notwithstanding  the  fadt 
that  the  pianist  leads  off  with  the  melody  and 
has  quite  as  much  to  say  as  the  singer,  is  a  rebuke 
to  those  singers  who  think  only  of  parading  their 
own  accomplishments.  A  pleasant  illustration  of 
the  popularity  of  this  “Song  of  the  Rose”  was 
given  a  few  years  before  Franz’s  death,  when  a 
number  of  Russian  ladies  sent  it  to  him  embroi¬ 
dered  in  gold.  Many  of  the  Franz  songs  deserve 
to  be  thus  embroidered. 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 


WHILE  Rubinstein  was  born  with  a  gold 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  he  labored  under  the 
disadvantage  that,  as  he  himself  used  to  say  half 
humorously,  half  regretfully,  the  Russians  looked 
on  him  as  a  German  and  the  Germans  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  while  the  Jews  treated  him  as  a  Christian 
and  the  Christians  as  a  Jew. 

His  father  was  a  Russian  Jew  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  Orthodox  Church ;  his  mother,  a  Prus¬ 
sian  Jewess, whose  maiden  namewas  Lowenstein. 
From  her  he  inherited  his  musical  gifts,  and  she 
it  was  who  gave  him  his  first  lessons.  In  truth, 
there  was  not  much  to  give;  like  Schubert  and 
Liszt,  he  seemed  to  know  everything  by  instind:. 
In  a  short  time  he  knew  more  than  his  mother, 
who  therefore  put  him  in  charge  of  a  Moscow 
teacher  named  Villoing,who  instruded  him  from 
his  eighth  to  his  thirteenth  year.  After  that  he 
taught  himself,  like  Chopin  and  Liszt,  both  of 
whom,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  had  also  reached 
theendof  theirpiano  lessons  with  their  thirteenth 
year.  Chopin  and  Liszt  were  among  those  who 
heard  him  play  in  Paris  in  1840,  and  they  pre- 
dided  a  brilliant  career  for  him.  He,  on  his  part, 
was  impressed  deeply  by  the  music  of  Chopin 
and  the  playing  of  Liszt.  As  he  himself  subse¬ 
quently  related:  “At  that  time  I  was  a  devoted 
imitator  of  Liszt,  of  his  manners  and  movements, 
his  trick  of  tossing  back  his  hair,  his  way  of  hold¬ 
ing  his  hands,  of  all  the  peculiar  movements  of 
his  playing.” 

Ere  long,  Rubinstein  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  being,  next  to  Liszt,  the  greatest  of  pianists 
then  living.  Yet  his  success  was  not  everywhere 
immediate.  In  a  reminiscent  mood  he  once  re¬ 
marked  :  “When  I  first  went  to  England  and  was 
youngand  could  play,  I  used  to  perform  to  empty 
halls.  Now  that  I  am  old  and  cannot  play,  they 
all  go  wild  over  me  and  cannot  find  a  hall  big 
enough  for  me  to  perform  in.” 

One  of  his  most  brilliant  concert  tours  was  in 
1 872-73, when  hevisited  America  and  gave, with 
the  great  violinist  Wieniawski,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  concerts.  This  involved  much  hardship  of 


travel,  besides  mental  torture  because  at  that  time 
musical  culture  was  rare  in  the  United  States.  But 
he  earned  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  enabled 
him  to  devote  more  of  his  time  thereafter  to  com¬ 
posing.  The  laurels  and  the  encomiums  that  were 
heaped  on  him  as  a  player  soon  ceased  to  satisfy 
his  soaring  ambition.  Unfortunately,  he  spent  a 
vast  amount  of  time  in  composing  operas.  No 
fewer  than  nineteen,  some  to  Russian,  others  to 
German  texts,  were  launched  by  him  in  rapid 
succession;  but  most  of  them  had  only  a  short 
life,  partly  because  the  librettos  were  poor,  partly 
because  Rubinstein  was  not  a  born  dramatist. 
He  might  have  succeeded  had  he  been  willing 
to  swim  with  the  Wagnerian  current,  which  was 
becoming  more  powerful  every  year;  but  he  hated 
Wagner,  tried  to  swim  against  the  current,  and 
was  swept  away. 

Yet  there  are  many  beautiful  pages  in  his  op¬ 
eras  that  are  worth  saving.  Of  his  instrumental 
works,  many  have  given  delight  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  music  lovers.  His  “Ocean”  and 
“  Dramatic”  symphonies  are  master-works  of  im¬ 
passioned  melody;  his  piano  concerto  in  D  minor 
has  only  three  or  four  equals  in  sustained  inter¬ 
est  of  ideas  and  tonal  charm.  Among  his  pieces 
for  piano  solos  are  many  gems,  some  of  which 
are  still  music  of  the  future.  Every  now  and  then 
Paderewski,  Josef  Hofmann,  Slivinsky,  or  Lhe- 
vinne  plays  an  unfamiliar  Rubinstein  piece  which 
makes  one  wonder  why  it  was  so  long  ignored  by 
concert  pianists. 

It  was  a  wonderful  experience  to  hear  him  play 
his  own  music  or  that  of  the  other  masters,  as 
the  editor  of  this  volume  can  attest.  It  must  have 
been  still  more  wonderful  to  hear  him  improvise 
in  his  own  music  room.  One  of  his  pupils,  Adele 
Hippius,  relates  how  she  heard  this  pianistic  lion 
in  one  of  his  roaring  moods.  “  He  grew  excited, 
heated,  hair  fell  over  his  forehead;  he  and  the 
piano  seemed  to  make  but  one.  Then  appeared 
an  exquisite  melody,  accompanied  by  chords  in 
the  bass  and  strengthened  by  the  surging  of 
powerful  arpeggios  over  the  entire  instrument. 
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He  increased  the  difficulties,  he  stormed  like  full 
orchestra,  the  piano  almost  gave  way  under  his 
hands.  The  impression  was  so  overwhelming,  my 
nerves  were  so  wrought  up,  that  I  felt  stifled.  I 
glanced  at  my  neighbor — she  had  left  the  room 
weeping.  We  all  had  a  feeling  of  involuntary  ter¬ 
ror,  as  if  in  presence  of  some  elementary  power 
of  nature.  Yes,  Rubinstein  was  in  truth  awe-in¬ 
spiring.” 

Only  a  genius  can  produce  such  an  effe<ff  on 
educated  listeners.  And  Rubinstein  evinced  his 
genius  in  his  composing,  even  more  than  in  his 
playing.  Much  of  his  music  is  mediocre — but 
of  what  composer  cannot  the  same  be  said?  He 
spoiled  many  of  his  loveliest  ideas  by  hasty  and 
careless  workmanship.  This  cannot  be  denied, 
but  it  has  been  too  much  emphasized  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  really  inspired  and  finished  works. 
Menof  genius  must  not  be  judged  by  theirfaults, 
but  by  their  merits.  As  Saint-Saens  has  put  it: 
“  Ce  nest  ■pas  F  absence  de  defauts ,  c'est  la  presence 
des  qualites  qui  fait  les  grandes  oeuvres  et  les  grands 
hommes." 

What  Rubinstein  himself  wrote  in  regard  to 
Schubert,  “his  melodies  atone  for  all  blemishes, 
if  there  really  are  any,”  applies  to  his  own  com¬ 
positions,  in  which  beautiful — sometimes  thrill- 
ingly  beautiful — melodies  abound.  After  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  theoretical  interest,  among  musicians,  in 
discord  and  declamation,  there  is  at  present  a  de¬ 
cided  readlion  in  favor  of  melody;  and  this  reac¬ 
tion  will  bring  back  Rubinstein  on  the  crest  of  a 
wave  of  popularity. 

It  is  especially  in  regard  to  his  songs  that  this 
prediction  may  be  safely  made.  While  his  operas 
were  never  sung  much  outside  of  Russia  (al¬ 
though  there  is  more  good  music  in  “The  Demon , 
The  Maccabees ,  Nero ,  and  Feramors  than  in  most 
of  the  works  that  have  been  produced  in  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France  since  the  days  of  Verdi, 
Wagner,  and  Bizet,  or  in  any  of  the  operas  written 
by  Rubinstein’s  rivals  in  Russia),  his  songs  have 
enjoyed  immense  popularity  for  several  decades, 
all  over  Europe  and  America,  and  their  day  is 
far  from  being  over,  as  any  one  who  will  sing 
the  ten  chosen  for  this  volume  will  admit.  These 


are,  indeed,  among  the  most  popular  songs  in 
the  world,  and  will  remain  so  because  of  their 
melodic  originality  and  charm. 

I.  The  Dream  ( Der  Traum).  The  publishers 
who  were  constantly  urging  Schubert  to  write 
easier  accompaniments  would  have  been  pleased 
with  Rubinstein,  who,  though  almost  as  brilliant 
a  virtuoso  as  Liszt,  differed  from  him,  among 
other  things,  in  usually  composing  simple  piano 
parts  for  his  songs.  But  while  simple  they  are 
none  the  less  charming,  as  witness  The  Dream,  a 
melodious  song  to  which  Schubert  would  have 
been  proud  to  sign  his  name. 

1.  Tearnings(Sehnsucht).  Appassionato  is  the  ap¬ 
propriate  expression  mark  for  this  song  which, 
in  successive  verses,  expresses  the  poet’s  eager 
desire  for  a  sweetheart;  for  a  black-maned  steed 
on  which  to  career  madly  o’er  the  plains;  for  a 
boat  to  ride  the  stormy  billows.  The  last  verse 
subsides  through  a  ritardando  of  twelve  measures 
into  the  longing  for  a  dream. 

3.  There  was  an  aged  monarch  ( Es  war  ein  alter 
Konig).  Rubinstein’s  opus  32  is  a  notable  collec¬ 
tion  of  six  songs,  no  fewer  than  three  of  which 
are  included  among  his  ten  best,  chosen  for  this 
volume:  Es  war  ein  alter  Konig,  Du  bist  wie  eihe 
Blume,  and  DerAsra.  Heine, favorite  of  thesong- 
writers,  inspired  them,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
say.  Who  but  he  could  so  tersely  have  told  the 
tragedy  of  the  old  monarch’s  young  wife  who 
had  to  die  with  the  young  page  who  loved  her 
too  well  ? 

4.  Thou  'rt  lovely  as  a  flower  (Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume).  One  of  the  world’s  greatest  mastersongs; 
few  have  been  sung  so  frequently,  or  given  plea¬ 
sure  to  so  many;  and  while  many  other  compos¬ 
ers  set  this  great  poem  of  Heine  to  music,  none 
have  surpassed  Rubinstein  in  melodic  charm. 
A  simple  but  exquisitely  inspired  song  like  this 
comes  under  the  head  of  what  some  one  has  hap¬ 
pily  called*  “tremendous  trifles.” 

5.  The  Asra  (Der  Asra).  This  is  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Rubinstein  songs,  and  also  the  most  pop¬ 
ular;  a  song  that  will  be  sung  as  long  as  any  of 
Schubert’s,  Franz’s,  or  Grieg’s.  Vocal,  spontane¬ 
ous,  charming  in  every  measure,  it  is  a  product 
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of  pure  genius.  What  a  swing  to  the  melody!  and 
how  quaint  and  exotic  are  its  Oriental  intervals 
at  the  words  “  Welche  sterben  wenn  sie  lieben” 
—  so  appropriate  to  the  romantic  story  of  the 
Arabian  slave  who  grows  pale  every  time  he  sees 
the  princess,  because  he  belongs  to  the  tribe  of 
the  Asra,  who  die  when  they  love. 

6.  Golden  at  my  feet  ( Gelb  rollt  mir  zu  Fiissen). 
The  quaint  Oriental  intervals  referred  to  in  the 
comments  on  FheAsra  characterize  also  the  whole 
group  of  Persian  songs  which  Rubinstein  com¬ 
posed  to  twelve  of  Bodenstedt’s  Songs  of  Mirza 
Schaffy.  The  most  spontaneous,  buoyant,  and 
popular  of  them  is  this  love  song,  sung  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kura.  Hans  von  Billow  thought 
it  strange  that  Rubinstein  should  have  been  able 
to  conceive  in  his  own  mind  such  “Persian”  col¬ 
oring;  but,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Songs  and  Song- 
IVriters ,  “Rubinstein  did  not  originate  these 
quaint  intervals  and  turns;  they  are  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Oriental  music  in  general,  the  song  of  the 
priestess  in  Verdi’s  Aida  being  a  charming  in¬ 
stance.  Rubinstein’s  Hebrew  blood  made  it  the 

more  easy  for  him  to  assimilate  such  Oriental- 

•  >> 
ism. 

7.  Be  not  so  coy  IfThu'  nicht  so  sprode).  Another 
love  song,  belonging  to  the  same  set  (opus  34) 
as  the  preceding.  Simple  and  brief  though  it  be. 


it  can  be  made  effective  at  recitals,  as  Geraldine 
Farrar  has  shown.  Though  the  music  is  sufficient 
unto  itself,  as  in  most  of  Rubinstein’s  songs,  the 
effective  delivery  of  the  text  is  in  this  case  of 
importance. 

8.  Heard  ye  his  voice  {Vernahmet  ihr).  Friedrich 
von  Bodenstedt  provided  the  poem  for  this  in¬ 
teresting  song  also.  His  verses  naturally  appeal 
to  composers,  almost  as  much  so  as  Heine’s. 

9.  Now  shines  the  dew  ( Es  blinkt  der  ’Thau).  It 
cannot  be  said  that  all,  or  even  the  majority,  of 
Rubinstein’s  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  songs 
are  worthy  of  his  genius.  Not  a  few  are  trivial  in 
theme  or  careless  in  workmanship.  Some,  after 
starting  well,  fizzle  out  lamentably;  indeed,  it 
was  a  characteristic  of  Rubinstein  to  be  too  much 
in  a  hurry — to  end  a  good  piece  in  a  slovenly 
fashion.  Es  blinkt  der  Ehau,  quite  the  contrary, 
ends  with  half-a-dozen  measures  that  are  among 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  inspirations.  They  fall 
chiefly  to  the  part  of  the  pianist.  But  the  vocalist 
has  his  full  share  in  the  beauties  of  this  famous 
song.  Bernhard  Vogel  liked  particularly  “the 
song  of  the  nightingale”  in  the  accompaniment. 

10.  Good  Night  {Gut'  Nacht).  A  Thomas  Moore 
song:  “Good  night,  good  night,  and  is  it  so;” 
the  ninth  of  the  ten  songs  from  the  French, 
Italian,  and  English  included  in  opus  83. 


ADOLF  JENSEN 


EGRETS  are  often  expressed  that  Eng¬ 
lish  vocalists,  unless  they  use  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  unintelligible  to  most  of  their  audiences, 
are  obliged  to  sing  the  songs  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  in  translations,  which,  however  good  they 
may  be,  can  never  quite  take  the  place  of  the 
originals.  Fortunately,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
song-writers  has  proved  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
Some  of  Jensen’s  very  best  songs  were  composed 
to  English  words.  This  alone  ought  to  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  American  and  English 
singers,  professional  as  well  as  amateur;  but  their 
claim  to  distinguished  consideration  is  quadru¬ 
pled  by  their  great  musical  value  and  their  idio¬ 
matic  vocal  qualities,  which,  in  combination  with 
the  other  merits  referred  to,  always  ensure  the 
joyous  applause  and  often  the  demand  for  a  rep¬ 
etition  which  so  pleases  the  singers.  But  before 
commenting  on  the  songs  referred  to,  let  us  cast 
a  glance  at  their  composer  and  his  career. 

Adolf  Jensen  was  one  of  the  few  great  Ger¬ 
man  composers  belonging  to  Prussia;  he  was 
born  at  Konigsberg,  in  1837.  For  the  most  part 
he  was  self-taught,  although  he  had  some  lessons 
of  Liszt,  Ehlert,  and  Marburg.  His  chief  sources 
of  musical  inspiration  were  Schubert,  Schumann, 
and  Wagner,  whom  he  worshipped.  His  life 
was  uneventful.  He  composed,  he  conducted,  he 
taught,  in  Russia, in  Copenhagen  (where  he  came 
under  the  influence  of  Gade),  in  Konigsberg,  in 
Dresden,  and  finally  in  Graz,  where  he  died  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-two.  His  life  had  been  a  per¬ 
petual  struggle  against  pulmonary  disease  and 
poverty.  Although  his  piano  pieces  were  almost 
as  good  as  Mendelssohn’s  and  his  songs  much 
better,  he  failed  to  win  much  popularity  except 
with  some  of  his  songs,  which  became  favorites. 

Like  all  the  other  masters,  he  wrote  too  many 
songs, — about  one  hundred  and  sixty  altogether, 
—  the  result  being  that  the  best  are  in  danger  of 
falling  into  oblivion  in  company  with  the  medi¬ 
ocre  ones,  of  which  there  are  not  a  few.  But,  as 
Dr.  Riemann  remarks,  the  Jensen  Lieder  include 
“a  treasure  of  poetico-musical  sentiment;”  to  ig¬ 


nore  these  is  an  aesthetic  blunder — nay,  a  crime, 
of  which  no  singer  should  be  guilty.  Original 
melody, stirring  harmonies,  flowingrhythms,and 
enchanting  tone-colors  abound  in  them,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  singers  and 
listeners  alike. 

Jensen  knew  Schumann  personally  and  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him;  and  his  first  thirty-five  songs 
were  composed  under  Schumann’s  influence. 
Later  in  life  he  was  completely  overwhelmed  by 
the  grandeur  and  the  dramatic  power  of  Wag¬ 
ner’s  music  dramas.  In  1870,  after  securing  a 
copy  of  the  score  of  'Tristan  and  Isolde ,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  that  for  a  week  he  had  revelled  in 
ecstasy  over  it  without  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
first  adt.  Harmonically  he  learned  from  Wagner, 
as  Wagner  had  learned  from  Liszt,  and  Liszt 
from  Schubert;  and  his  later  songs  are  favora¬ 
bly  influenced  thereby  without  being  in  the  least 
imitative. 

Among  the  Lieder  which  benefitted  by  his 
Wagnerian  studies  and  enthusiasm  —  the  first 
German  mastersongs  which  betray  the  alluring 
influence  of  the  Bayreuth  master — are  the  Eng¬ 
lish  songs  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the 
opening  paragraph,  the  songs  included  in  opus 
49-53.  Some  of  them  are  characterized  by  a  dra¬ 
matic  swing  which,  here  and  there,  suggests  both 
Wagner  and  Schubert;  yet  they  are  thoroughly 
andadorably  Jensenish.  Noone  but  Jensen  could 
have  composed  them;  they  have  an  individual¬ 
ity,  an  originality,  which  betrays  genius  of  the  first 
order.  These  English  songs  are  settings  of  seven 
poems  by  Burns,  seven  by  Moore,  four  by  Cun¬ 
ningham,  six  by  Scott,  and  six  by  Tennyson  and 
Felicia  Hemans — thirty  in  all,  Arnold  Niggli, 
who  has  written  an  interesting  book  on  Jensen 
(in  German),  writes  that  when  Jensen  composed 
these  songs  he  consulted  four  translations  be¬ 
sides  the  originals,  lest  he  miss  some  of  the  more 
subtle  details.  He  himself  was  particularly  proud 
of  these  songs,  which  he  referred  to,  two  years 
before  his  death,  as  his  “last  and  grandest  ex¬ 
cursions  in  songland.” 
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For  a  few  more  reflexions  the  editor  may  be 
allowed  to  cite  a  paragraph  from  his  Songs  and 
Song-Writers :  “It  was  the  dramatic  impulse  in 
Jensen  that  made  him  usually  avoid  strophic 
repetition  and  compose  his  verses  in  detail.  An¬ 
other  respeX  in  which  he  differed  from  his  con¬ 
temporary,  Franz,  was  that,  as  heconfessed  in  one 
of  his  letters,  he  had  not  much  belief  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  charaXeristics  of  the  keys;  and,  therefore,  did 
not  seriously  objeX  to  transpositions  of  his  songs, 
for  a  lower  voice.  He  preferred,  however,  to  do  the 
transposing  himself,  altering  the  chords  so  as  to 
make  them  sound  well  in  the  lower  position.” 

i.  Press  thy  cheek  against  mine  own  ( Lehn '  deine 
Wang '  an  meine  Wang').  This  is  the  first  of  his 
songs  which  Jensen  considered  good  enough  to 
print.  Music  lovers  throughout  the  world  found 
it  so  very  good  that  it  promptly  made  him  famous, 
and  the  enormous  sales  would  have  made  him 
rich,  too,  if  the  relations  between  composers  and 
publishers  in  Germany  had  been  at  that  time 
what  they  should  have  been;  but  he  remained 
poor  all  his  life.  The  late  W.  F.  Apthorp,  in  the 
book  of  Forty  Songs  by  Jensen  which  he  edited  for 
the  Musicians  Library,  was,  indeed,  scandalized 
by  what  he  considered  the  excessive  popularity 
of  Lehn  deine  Wang'.  He  admits  that  it  is  “a 
condensed  epitome  of  what  is  most  charaXeristic 
of  his  genius,”  but  adds  that  “there  is  also  in  it 
a  something  which  was  not  charaXeristic  of  its 
composer  at  all:  a  streak  of  triviality  and- vul¬ 
garity.  No  song/’  he  further  asserts,  “ever  got 
to  be  as  popular  as  this  without  a  touch  of  vul¬ 
garity.”  Here  we  have  an  amusing  instance  of 
professional  “high-brow”  contempt  for  mere 
music  lovers  (though  it  is  a  historic  faX  that  the 
music  lovers  have  always  “won  out”  when  they 
differed  from  the  professionals).  The  editor  of  the 
present  volume  always  disagreed  most  emphati¬ 
cally  with  Mr.  Apthorp,  both  as  regards  popular 
songs  in  general  and  Lehn  deine  Wang'  in  partic¬ 
ular.  After  submitting  it  to  the  litmus  paper  and 
all  known  microbial  and  baXerial  tests,  he  has 
been  unable  to  find  in  it  a  single  vulgar  or  trivial 
measure.  He  has  found  it — as  all  the  world  con¬ 
siders  it — a  splendid,  luscious  setting  of  Heine’s 


famous  poem,  bubbling  over  with  emotion,  with 
a  passionate  melody  and  voluptuous  harmonies 
— can  any  one  fail  to  be  thrilled  by  the  B  natu¬ 
ral  for  the  thumb  (which  should  emphasize  it)  in 
the  lines  beginning  “And  when  in  the  glowing 
flames.”  A  delicate  poetic  touch  is  the  pianissimo 
echo  of  the  last  six  measures,  marked  “  like  a  sweet 
memory.” 

1.  A  breath  of  spring  ( Wie  Lenzeshauch).  “In 
moderate  time,  with  much  feeling,”  this  song 
must  be  sung  in  order  to  produce  its  proper  ef- 
feX.  Niggli  finds  its  melody  like  “a  gentle  kiss 
from  maiden  lips.”  It  was  published  as  opus  9, 
with  seven  other  songs  for  mezzo  soprano  or 
baritone. 

3.  From  slumber  awaken  ( JJnd  schlafst  du ,  mein 
Madchen).  It  is  worth  noting  that,  besides  this 
song,  two  others  of  Jensen’s  best  ten  are  in  his 
opus  2 1 .  Some  j  udges  even  add  a  third :  the  Pan- 
dero  song,  with  its  suggestion  of  Spanish  sounds 
for  which  thiscomposer  had  aspecialpredileXion. 
In  From  slumber  awaken  there  is  no  Andalusian 
local  color, although  it  is  across  the  Guadalquivir 
River  that  the  sleeping  maiden  is  called  to  es¬ 
cape.  In  its  simple  struXure  and  its  polyphony 
this  song  comes  nearer  to  Franz  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  Jensen’s. 

4.  Murmuring  breezes  [Murmelndes  Luftchen). 
This  favorite  slumber  song  also  belongs  to  opus 
21.  The  words  are  by  an  unknown  Spanish  poet, 
translated  into  German  by  Paul  Heyse.  “The 
arabesques  of  the  piano  seem  to  be  woven  with 
the  beams  of  the  southern  full  moon,”  as  Niggli 
remarks.  Note  the  una  corde  al  fine  and  the  direc¬ 
tion  “with  gentle  motion,  as  delicately  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  Commenting  on  this  song  and  its  composer, 
W. F.  Apthorp  says:  “If there  isone  word  which 
describes  his  habitual  vein  better  than  another, 
that  word  is  ‘luscious’!  The  song  Murmelndes 
Luftchen  ...  is  probably  the  most  thoroughly 
charaXeristic  thing  he  ever  wrote.” 

5.  Where  flows  the  bright  river  [Am  Ufer  des 
Flusses,des  Manzanares ).  Opus  21  once  more. 
While  Julia  Culp  and  Elena  Gerhardt  include 
this  famous  song  among  their  favorites  (of  which 
special  colleXions  have  been  printed),  it  depends 
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for  much  of  its  effeCl  on  the  pianist,  who  must  be 
able  to  imitate  the  mandolin  in  the  accompani¬ 
ment,  playing  with  extreme  lightness  of  touch, 
and  careful  pedalling.  Again  the  words  are  by  an 
anonymous  Spanish  bard,  who  shows  that  there 
is  a  poetic  side  even  to  so  prosaic  an  adt  as  washing 
linen  and  hanging  it  up  to  dry  in  the  wind. 

6.  O  stay  thy  passing, golden  moments  (Q  lass  dich 
halten,  gold'ne  Stunde).  An  exquisite  melody,  ten¬ 
der  and  expressive,  a  perfedt  picture  in  tones  of 
a  peaceful  summer  night.  The  epilogue,  says  Nig- 
gli,  is  “like  the  fading  light  of  the  moon  in  the 
bushes.” 

7.  My  heart ' s  in  the  Highlands  ( Mein  Herz  ist 
im  Hochland).  With  this  number  we  reach  the 
climax  of  J ensen’s  creative  activity — the  splendid 
English  songs  referred  to  in  the  introduction.  He 
himself  considered  them  the  best  of  his  songs, 
and  good  judges  like  Brahms  and  Lassen  agreed 
with  him.  Niggli  finds  them  a  string  of  pearls. 
“They  are,”  he  says,  “sublimated  art-songs, 
which  require  of  the  singer,  the  player,  and  the 
hearer  loving  absorption,  but  which,  if  .that  is 
given,  doubly  enchant  the  mind  and  the  senses 
with  their  beauty  and  fragrance.”  All  the  count¬ 
less  settings  of  Robert  Burns’s  My  heart' s  in  the 
Highlands  fade  into  insignificance  compared  with 
Jensen’s  mastersong,  with  its  rapturous,  breezy 
melody.  And  what  exultation  in  the  piano  part! 
Hugo  Wolf  could  never  have  said  of  Jensen  what 
he  said  of  Brahms:  that  he  did  not  know  how 
to  exult  in  his  music.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
a  touch  of  homesickness. 

8.  When  through  the  piazzetta  {IV enn  durch  die 
Piazzetta).  Seven  poems  by  Burns,  seven  by 
Moore,  four  by  Cunningham,  six  by  Scott,  and 


six  by  Tennyson  are  included  in  Jensen’s  cycle 
of  songs  from  the  British  Isles.  Somewhat  oddly, 
they  are  the  first  of  his  songs  which  betray  the 
influence  of  Richard  Wagner,  especially  in  the 
dramatic  settings  of  ballads  by  Scott  and  Cun¬ 
ningham.  It  is  in  two  of  the  Moore  songs,  When 
through  the  piazzetta  and  Row  gently  here,  my  gon¬ 
dolier  l  that  the  nyusic  is  most  inspired.  In  his  ex¬ 
cellent  book  on  Jensen  (in  which  all  his  impor¬ 
tant  songs  are  briefly  described),  Arnold  Niggli 
writes  regarding  these  two  songs  that  in  the  first- 
named,  “  in  which  the  guitar-like  accompaniment 
emphasizes  its  character  as  a  serenade,  the  singer’s 
love  ardor  is  touched  by  a  breath  of  melancholy; 
while  the  second  serenade,  Row  gently  here,  floats 
dreamily  on  the  waters  like  the  soft  light  of  the 
moon.” 

9.  Row  gently  here,  my  gondolier!  ( Leis ’  rudern 
hier,  mein  Gondolier /).  “  Floats  dreamily  on  the 
waters  like  the  soft  light  of  the  moon”  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  good  description  of  this  quasi-Venetian 
music  to  the  exhortations  of  the  youth  who  goes 
a-serenading.  It  would  be  better  if  the  high  G 
at  the  end  climax  were  on  “angels”  (as  it  is  in 
the  German  text)  instead  of  on  “we,”  but  that  is 
a  minor  blemish  in  a  mastersong. 

10.  Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief  ( Wiegenlied ). 
Two  slumber  songs  are  included  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settings  of  Jensen:  one,  from  Tennyson’s 
The  Princess,  charmingly  Chopinesque  in  its  har¬ 
monies;  the  other,  from  the  Scott  selections.  If 
the  latter — the  Lullaby  of  an  Infant  Chief — is 
more  sombre  and  less  conventional  in  its  rhyth¬ 
mic  flow  than  the  other,  there  are  good  reasons 
therefor,  which  a  perusal  of  the  poem  with  its  ref¬ 
erences  to  bugles  and  future  battles  makes  clear. 
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MY  PEACE  THOU  ART 

(DlT  BIST  DTE  RUH) 

(Composed  in  1S23) 
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HARK!  HARK!  THE  LARK 

(HORCH,  HORCH,  DIE  LERCH!) 

Serenade  from“Cymbeline” 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE  (1564-1616)  (Composed  in  1826) 

German  of  first  verse  by  A.  W.  Schlegel 

Second  and  third  German  verses  added  by  Fr.  Roil,  and  (Original  Key)  FRANZ  SCHUBERT  (Posthumous) 
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(AUFENTHALT) 

(Composed  in  1828) 
(Original  Key,  E  Minor) 
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HE,  THE  NOBLEST  OF  THE  NOBLE 
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(Composed  in  1840) 

( Original  Key ) 


ADELBERT  von  CHAMISSO  (nsi- 1838) 
Translated  by  Arthur  Went  brook 


ROBERT  SCHUMANN,  Op.  42,  NQ  2 

“Woman’s  Love  and  Life’’ 
(Frauenliebe  and  Leben) 
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I’LL  NOT  COMPLAIN 

(ICH  GROLLE  NICHT) 

(Composed  in  1840) 

IIEINRICH  HEINE  (1799-1856)  (Original Key)  ROBERT  SCHUMANN, Op.48,  N9  7 

Translated  by  John  S.  Dwight  “Poet’s  'Lov&(Dichterliebe) 
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To  Frau  I)r.  Li  via  Frege 

OUT  OF  MY  SOUL’S  GREAT  SADNESS 

(AUS  MEINEN  GROSSEN  SCHMERZEN) 


HEINRICH  HEINE  (1799-1856) 
Translated  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard 


(Original  Fey) 


ROBERT  FRANZ,  Op.5,  N?  1 
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To  Frau  Dr.  Livia  Frege 

LASSIE  WITH  THE  LIPS  SO  ROSY 

(MADCHEN  MIT  DEM  ROTHEN  MUNDCHEN) 


(Original  Key) 

HEINRICH  HEINE  (1799-1856) 

Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin 


ROBERT  FRANZ,  Op.  5,  N9  5 


♦)  Remark:  The  sixteenth  notes  of  the  triplets  must  throughout  be  light  and  short. 
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To  Otto  Dresel 


TEMPEST  AND  STORM-FURIES  SHRIEKING! 

(DAS  1ST  EIN  BRAUSEN  UND  HEULEN) 


HEINRICH  HEINE  (1799-1856; 
Translated  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard 
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full  of  tears  and  pain, 

sa  -  men  Kdm  -  mer  -  lein: 


slowly,  with  breadth 


( langsam ,  breit) 


1  - - - 
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vC ..  
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ga  -  zes  with  bit  -  ter  long  -  ing  In  -  to  the  night  and  rain. 

An  -  ge  ge-fiilli  mit  Thr'd  -  nen  starrt  in  die  Nachi  hin  -  ein. 
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To  Joseph  Fischhof 

REQUEST 

(BITTE) 

( Original  Key > 


NIKOLAUS  LENAU  (isns-isso; 

») Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook 
b)  Translated  by  J  B  Johnson. 


ROBERT  FRANZ, Op.9,  N<?  8 

(1815-1892) 


i 


X 


JE. 


Zb. 


9 - # 


iS 


feel 

thy 

gen  _ 

tie 

might . 

With 

thy 

grave 

and_ 

dream  -  y 

dei 

ne 

gan  - 

ze - 

Macht, 

ern  -  ste, 

mil  - 

de, _ 

Iran  -  me 

fill’d 

with 

gen 

tie _ 

light, 

Ear 

nest, 

mild, 

with  — 

dream  -  light 

4 


1 


3 


99-# 


"S 


i 


* 


kt 


f 


i 


m 


sweet  - 

ness, 

Thine 

un 

- 

fath  - 

om’d, 

won  - 

drous 

night. 

ri 

sche, 

un 

er 

- 

griind 

-  Itch 

sii 

sse _ 

Nacht. 

beam  . 

Fair 

as  - 

day, 

and 

calm 

as - 

night  > 

£ 


4J1 


7 


TP  UI  AT 


J 
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may’s  t 

for  - 

ev  - 

er 

s — “ 

O’er 

my 

life 

wet  - 

nem 

Le  - 

ben 

etn  - 

sam 

schwe  - 

rule 

for 

er, 

Thee 

a 

lone  _ 

ex 

best 

will 


tend 

fur 

i 


thy 

und 


sway. 

fur. 

bey 


I 


~tiP- 
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+  =± 


dim. 
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To  Frl.  Her  mine  Haller 


DEDICATION 

(WIDMUNG) 


(Original  Key ) 

WOLFGANG  MULLER  (1816-1813)  ROBERT  FRANZ, Op.l4,N?l 

Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook  (1816-1892) 
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mf 


JL 


- M  -1 - 


P  P  i  f  f 


f 


songs,  no  .gift  of  mine. 

dank  -  bar  *  Dir  zu  sein; 


Thou  gav’st  them  me;  _ 

Du  gabst  sie  mir, . 


I 

tch 


but  re  - 
ge  -  be 


-■} . — 

-h - w — 

' . A'  -  m  Hif  --\ 

~f~  \>y~~ 

.  .  L  ....  . 

^==i±^ 

J!  f  P 

- 1 - 

turn  tnee  what  is  and  ev  -  er  will  be  thine. 

wie  -  der,  was  jetzt  und  einsi  und  e  •  wig  Dein. 
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er.  The 

sew.  Aws 


Thine 

Dein 


were  they 
sinrf  sie 


which 


ner 


— 


in  thy  dear 
Jt'e  -  ben  Au 
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eyes  shone  Tru 

gen  Licht  hab’ 


y  hath  taught  me 

ich  sie  treu  -  lick 


how. 

ab 


4 


pp 


i 


3 


pi 


£ 


read  them;  Dost  thou  not 

le  -  sen,  kennst  Du  die 


know they 

etg  -  nen 


are. 

Lie 


thine 

der 


own, 


nicht? _ 


P 
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T 

J* 


m 


¥ 


¥ 


* 
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NOW  WELCOME,  MY  WOOD 

(WILLKOMMEN,  MEIN  WALD) 

( Original  Key) 


OTTO  ROQUETTE 
Translated  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 

Vivace 

Gay  and  animated  (Frisch  und  lebhaft) 


ROBERT  FRANZ,  Op.21,  N21 


VOICE 


PIANO 


ih 


£ 


t 


Now  wel  - 
Will  -  ko  m  - 


2 


-  come,  my  wood,, 
men,  mein  Wald ,  


£ 


green  -  shad 
grim  schai 


ed  re  - 
ti  -  ges 
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f 


S  l>  f.  £ 


5 


1 


**  i 
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;  ]  u 


M.y-  * 
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PP 


care, 
grund , 


of. 


aus. 


ev 

Her 


ry 


tens  - 


care.  _ 

grund. 
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JEZI 


cresc. 
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33 
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BE 


y 


*  >  * 


Se£ 


g=P 
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There  mounts. 
Zum  gra  - 


to  the  height. 

si  -  gen  Hang , 


from 

auf 


£^i=£ 


5 


0^ 


m 


in 


3 


i 


y 


rflf 


554 
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I 
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val  - 
sfei  - 


leys  be  -  low_ 
gendvom  Thai,. 


Both  the  peai. 
drdngi  der  Glo 


I 


k 


B 


m 


ot  bells  and  the 

cken  Klang  und  des 


m 


Aa  a 


Sz 


i 


£ff 


B  r- 


I 


k 


ll 
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P 


sun 


set 

bends 


glow; 

Sirahl, 


And  the  breeze 
und  es  rauscht 


in  the  oaks 
in  der  Ei  - 


tow -’ring 
-  che  hoch- 


I 
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i 
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mf 


V  := 
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± 


4— 
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r 


a 
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sky; And  I  dream 

gross!—  Und  ich  triiu 


earth 
Welt . 


and  the  wide 
und  den  Him 


arch  -  i«g 
mel  wie 


I 


in 

me 


the 


x  m 


£ 


■y3- 


m 

zz-¥ 


iE=i 


B'F! 
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i 
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=F= 
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gett,  die  Er 
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is  my  throne, 

de  da  -  zu. 


and. 
die _ 


earth. 
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To  Johanna  Wagner 

THE  LOTUS  FLOWER 

(DIE  LOTOSBLUME) 


HEINRICH  HEINE  (1799-  1856) 
Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


( Original  Key ) 


ROBERT  FRANZ,  Op.25,N91 


VOICE 


m 


Andantino  con  moto  With  fervor  (Sehr  innig) 

p 


i 


£ 


f 


IS 


The  lo  -  tus  flower  doth  lan 

Die  Lo  -  ios  -  blu  -  me  dng 


guish 

siigi 


* 


Be 

sich 


PIANO 


neath  the  sun’s _  fierce  light, _  With  droop-  ing 

vor  der  Son  -  ne  Pracht, _  und  mit  ge 


n 

head 

senk 


m 

she 

tern 


t 


£ 


I 


p 


w 


£ 


J- 


eth,  She  dream-i  -  ly  waits  for  the  night. 
le  er  -  war .  tet  sie  trdu-  mend  die  Nacht. 


The 

Der 


- 1 _ -Z. 
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bright  -  ens,  And  mute  -  ly  ga  -  zes  a  -  bove; -  While 

leuch  -  tet,  und  star  -  ret  -  stumm  in  die  HoK; -  sie 


jfei 


cresc. 


c  i  if  |  p  p  m 


weep-ing,  ex- hal  -  ing,  and  trem  -  bling  With 
duf  -  tet,  und  wei  -  net  und  zit  -  tert  vor 


love  and  the  pain  of 
Lie  -  be  und  Lie  -  bes 


*  5a.* 


:*Ea  *  5a  *  5a  *  5a  * 


5a  *  5a 


*  5a 


i 


t 


g— g— i  r  t 


i 


love, 

weh, 


With 

vor 


love 

Lie 


and  the 
be  und 


pain 

Lie 


of 

bes 


love. 
weh-  _ 


•***  ^ 
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IN  THE  DREAMY  AVOOD  I  WANDER- 

'  WANDL’  ICH  IN  DEM  WALD  DES  ABENDS) 


111 


(Original  Key) 


UK  INRICH  HEINE  (m9-i856) 


Translated  by  Emma  Lazaru.s  _  ,  . 

Tenderly,  with  feeling- 

Lar  ghetto  fZart  und  in  nig) 

»»Z  '  i  K 


ROBERT  FRANZ,  Op. 39,  N<_>  4 


VOICE 


£ 


£ 


»« 


z 


i 


i 


¥ 


In  the 
WandV  ich 


dream -y  wood  I  wan- der,  In  the 
in  dem  Wald-des  A  -  bends ,  in  dem 


F 


wood  at 
trdu  -  me 


e 

ri 


ven  - 
schen 


PIANO 


tide;  Ev  -  er  doth  thy  grace  -  ful 

Wald ,  im  -  mer  wan-delt  mir  zur 


fig  -  ure  Wan-der 
Sei  -  te  dei  -  ne 


soft  -  ly  at  my 
zart  -  li  -  che  Ge 


m 


m£ 


m 


m . w~t 


-Ss- 


love  -  ly  gen -tie 
sanf  -  tes  An  -  ge 


side. 

stalt. 


Is  not  this  thy  white  veil  float -ing,  This  thy 

1st  es  nicht  dein  wei  -  sser  Schlei  -  er?  nicht  dein 
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w  a 

M 

~  m 
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■=6 

/ 

£ 

^  --  ^ 

face?  Is  it  but  the  moon-light  break-ing,  Thro’ the  gloom  -  y  pine -tops’ 

icht?  0  -  der  ist  es  nur  der  Mond-schein,  der  durch  Tan  -  nen-dun  -kel 


n>n 

PM 

 - — 

■  ^  ^  ^ 

n 

/  Vl 

J  L3; 

J — m  -m — 

-,—J  L 

,,  -- — .... ,  ^1  ^ 

m.m 

- - - M - 

PI  ,.-*^rza. 

L  1  ^  < 

i  a  ^  » 

L  \m7 

*  s  a 

fl  *  4 

\  tT 

1ST 

rr. 

.JT 

1  fl_ X  J  J  ^ 

w  ~  ”  fT 

T 

*  J 

r  *  ^  ■■  w  ~  ~  ^ 

w  m 

\  X  ri— 

^ — w — | w-w- 

r 

■  r  f 

P 

m  » 

—  1 

C! 

“ r 

wzw 

TT 

LI  1  .'I 

" - 5=J 

space?  Can  these  tears,,  so  soft  -  ly  flow- ing,  Be  my  ver  -  y 

bricht?  Sind  es  mei  -  ne  eig  -  nen  Thrd-nen,  die  ich  lei  -  se 
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THE  ROSE  COMPLAINED  113 

(ES  HAT  DIE  ROSE  SICH  BEKLAGT) 


FHIEDRICH  von  BODENSTEDT  Osw-  1892) 
'From  the  Persian  of  Mirza  Schaffy) 

Translated  by  George  L.  Osgood 


< Original  Key) 


ROBERT  FR  A  NZ,  Op.  42,  N95 

1 1815  -  1S92) 


liliv  a 

— 

r—i 

t=r — > - 

— 

— i  — IS 

— 

P=)  p  z 

' - ^  .-f  ■  v 

go  -  ing,  Which  spring  had  lav  -  ish'd  sweet  and  ver  -  nal! 

ge  -  he  den  ihr  der  Lenz _  ge  -  ge  -  ben  ha  -  be, 
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com  -  fort 
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W.  OSTERWALD 
after  the  Russian  of  SCHUKOWSKY 
Translated,  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


THE  DREAM 

(DER  TRAUM) 

(i Original  /fey) 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 
Op.  8,  N21 


VOICE 


I 


PIANO 


Moderato 


P 


Up  -  on 
Am  Wie 


a  mead 

sen  -  hii 


ow 

gel 


J<  J  |  g  ^5 


m 


t 


k 


m  r  m 


k 


*  s 


^  J.  K  J.  ' 
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slope  I  lay,  By  wind  -  ing  high 

schlum  -  mert  ich  dem  brei  -  ten  Weg 


way  bound 
zu  -  ne 


i  l 


5 


5 


5 
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ed;  And 

ben ,  etn 


5 


5 


£=5 


£ 


<  i  <  i 


azza 


r  »  f  *  #  H># 


I I  111  I 
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W.  OSTERWALD 
(after  the  Russian  of  Lermontoff) 
Translated  by  W.  Stigand 


YEARNINGS 

(SEHNSUCHT) 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 
Op  8,  N°  5 


VOICE 


Appassionato 

g  r  h'  pir  r 


733 


Give  me  days  of  gold-en  glo  -  ry,  And  my  dun  -  geon  o-pen  wide, 

Gonntmir  gold  -  ne  Ta  -  ges-hel  -  le,  off -  ’net  mir  des  Ker- kes  Schloss, 


PIANO 


|£l  -*•  = 

^  i1 h  hY1] 

1  J  ]  h,  ft 

f . ■■  "h — 

*  ,  W" 

l  •  r  rr^ 

- ” - *■  ff* 

-  "  . 4  J*  — 

E  g  

1  -  Jnft1 

And  the  fair- est  maid  of  sto 
ex  -  ne  Maid  gebt  mir  zur  Stel 


le  und  mit  schwar  -  zer  Mahn ’  ein  Russ: 


O’er  the 
Lasst  mich 
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spring- ing,  Life  and  free  -  dom  to  me  sing  -  ing,  Songs  Ive yearn’d  for  in  my  need, 


An  -  en  Le  -  ben  ach!  und  Frei-heit  schau  -  en,  die  ich  sel  -  ten  nur  ge  -  noss, 
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sch&a- ches,schvoan-kes  Boot,  des  -  sen  Se  -  gel  von  den  Wet -tern  tau-send-fal  -  tig  sind  be  - 
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Me  no  mosso 
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state -ly,  Where  from  tree  and  trel-lis  tall  Sha- dy  vines  droop  down  se-date-ly,  Foun-tains 

Zin-nen ,  wo  in  Gar-  ten  grunundhell  bliiht  die  S  chat- ten  -  reb’,  und  drin-nenspringtim 
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leap  in  mar-ble  hall;  Letthemprat-  tie  and  keep  leap -mg',  Till  soft  slum-ber  holds  me 

Mar  -  mor-saal  der  Quell.  Lasst  ihn  rau  -  schen^lasst  ihn  spie  -  len}  bis  der  Schlummerkommt  ge - 


Jl  p  i 't  *  m 


t  g  P 

Till  soft  slum-ber  holds  me  .  fast;  Let  them 
bis  der  Schlum-mer  kommt  ge  -  mach,  lasst  ihn 


fast;  Let  them  prat  -  tie  and  keep  leap-ing, 
mach,  lasst  ihn  rau-schen,  lasst  ihn  spie-len , 
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THERE  WAS  AN  AGED  MONARCH 

(ES  WAR  EIN  ALTER  KONIG) 

HEINRICH  HEINE  (17S>-I8S«)  ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 

Translated,  by  Arthur  Westbrook  Op.32,N2  4 
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THOU’RT  LOVELY  AS  A  FLOWER 

(DU  BIST  WIE  EINE  BLUME) 


HEINRICH  HEINE  (1799-1856) 
Translated,  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 


( Original  Key ) 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 
Op. 32,  N9  5 
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HEINRICH  HEINE  (m9-l856> 
Translated,  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


(  Original  Key) 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN,  Op.  32, N?  « 

US29  -  1894) 


Moderato 
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In  the  eve  -  ning  near  the  foun-tain  Where  the  foam  -  ing  wa- ters  whit  -  en. 
um  die  A  -  bend  -  zeit  am  Spring-brunn,  tvo  die  wei  -  ssen  Was  -  ser  plat  -  schern; 


Ev-’ry  day  the  youth-ful  slave  stood  In  the  eve  -  ning  near  the  foun  -  tain, 
tag-  lich  stand  der  jun  -  ge  Skla  -  ve  um  die  A  -  bend  -  zeit  am  Spring-brunn, 
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188  GOLDEN  AT  MY  FEET 

(GELB  ROLL!  MIR  ZU  FUSSEN) 


Original  K>  y 


FRIEDRICH  von  BODENSTEDT  (isi9-is92) 
(from  the  Persian  of  Mirza  Schaffy) 
Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN,  Op.  34,  N?  9 

( 1829  -  1894) 
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BE  NOT  SO  COY,  THOU  LOVELY  CHILD 

(THU’  NICHT  SO  SPRODE,  SCHONES  KIND) 


FRIEDRICH  von  BODENSTEDT  (1819-1892) 
(from  the  Persian  of  MIRZA-  SCHAFFY) 
Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


( Original  Key ) 
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FRIEDRICtt  von  BODENSTEDT  (1819-1892) 
(from  the  Russian  of  PUSCHKIN) 
Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


HEARD  YE  HIS  VOICE? 

(VERNAHMET  IHR?) 

( Original  Key,  E  minor) 
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Op.  36,  N97 
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G.  von  BODDIEN 
Translated  by  Arthur  Westbrook 


( Original  Key) 
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Op. 72,  N2  1 
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GOOD  NIGHT 


(GUT’  NACHT!) 


THOMAS  MOOR  B  (1779  -1852) 


( Original  Key,  E\>) 


ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 
Op.  83,  N?9 
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PRESS  THY  CHEEK  AGAINST  MINE  OWN 

(LEHN’  DEINE  WANG’  AN  MEINE  WANG’) 

(Composed  in  1SB6) 

(Original  Key) 

HEINRICH  HEINE  (mi-iS56)  ADOLF  JENSEN,  0P.1.N91 

T  t  anslntcd  by  Louis  C.  El  son 
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To  - 

dann 


geth  -  er  our  tears  shall  be  flow  -  -  ing, 

fixe  -  ssen  die  Thrd  -  nen  zu  -  sam  -  -  men ■, 
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And 

und 


press  thy  heart  close  to  my  heart,  To  -  geth  -  er  the 

an  mein  Herx,  driick ’  fest  dein  Herx ,  dann  schla  -  gen  xu  - 
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I 


k 


pp  like  a  sweet  memory  ( wie  ein  Hauch  siisser  Erinnerung) 


B 


Oh,  press  thy  cheek 

LehnJ  dei  -  tie  Wang ’ 


a- gainst  mine  own! _ 

an  met  -  ne  Wang’!. 
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A  BREATH  OF  SPRING 

(WIE  LENZESHAUCH) 

(Composed  in  1860-66) 

ALBERT  TRAEGER  (Original  Key) 

Translated  by  Frederick  H.  Martens 

In  moderate  time,  with  much  feeling 
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ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.9,  N21 


VOICE 


PIANO 


tap 


£ 


£ 


fr-T-fr-  A 


5 


£ 


f 


5 


rage  and  grief  my  ver  -  y  soul  were 

wild  und  schmerz-lich  mir  die  Brust  be 


rend  -  ing; 
weg  -  ie , 


I  touch’d  your 
wenn  Dei  -  nes 


wm 


V? 


22T 

r 


T 


M 


¥ 


l. 


r 


r — r  p 


i 


I# 


rbi’  -jv-jj  p  p  Pp  1  i1 

he  storm  was  laid.  As  tho’  be  -  fore  vour  g-en-tle 


£ 


a 


gar-ment’s  hem, 
Klei-des  Saum 


the  storm  was  laid,  As  tho’  be  -  fore  your  gen -tie  pow  -  er 
ich  nur  er  -  blickt,  war  mir  es  schonj  als  ob  der  Sturm  sich 


a 


3: 


9-0- 


i 


m 


FT 


1 


¥ 

=J= 


r 


F- 


22 


25 
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wor- ships  kneel- ing.  No  stat-ue  cold  are  you;  full  well  I  .  know, 
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■  #  0  - 

u  .m  • 
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- 

—f~  9 

— ,  w — 

hearts 

sfricht 


your 

mit 


own  tri-um-phant  casts  The  won-drous  spell  your 
sie  -  gen -dev  Ge  -  wait  das  schon-sie  Herz  aits 


fair  face  is  re - 
Dei  -  nen  scho -nen 
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FROM  SLUMBER  AWAKEN 

(UND  SCHLAFST  DU,  MEIN  MADCHEN) 

(Composed  in  1860-661 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  of  G.  Vicente  (Original  Kcu> 

by  EMANUEL  GEIBEL  (1815  -  18841  *  ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.  21,  N°  3 

English  version  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manncy 


IN 

— 

=J= 

m 

— J 

M 

— 

dear; 

For  the 

hour  is 

ap 

proach-ing  When  we 

jour  - 

ney _ 

from 

mir; 

denn  die 

St  und’  ist 

ge 

kom  -  men ,  da  wir 

wan  - 

dern _ 

von 

J?  ?  r,  ^ ~  • —  ■ 

j  ri--\ 

j . r— ~ — — 

—? 

J-  • 

r  F 

-r  r 

n — 

r- — 

-r 

f 

1 

r  N— ■ 

-r  > 

- 
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stow;  Thro’  wide  rush- ing  wa-ters 
an;  durch  rei-  ssen  -  de  Was-ser 


path -way  doth 
un  -  se  -  re 


Bahn.. 


Thro’  the 
Durch  die 
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MURMURING  BREEZES 

(MURMELNDES  LUFTCHEN) 


Translated  from  an  anonymous  Spanish  poet 
by  PAUL  HEYSE  <is:io- 
Fnglish  version  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manncy 


'(Composed  in  ISrtO-fiij) 

(Original  Key) 


ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.  21,NL>4 


With  gentle  motion,  as  delicately  as  possible 

( T.rise  hpwpfrt.  so  zart  als  moplich)  i) 


VOICE 


PIANO 


k 


W 


•  • 


i 


& 


i 


ed  air, _ 

then  -  wind 


Come  from  o 

der  die  schu 


-  ver  seas, 

ne  Wilt. 


Thro’ 

durch- 


0  m 


rus  -  tling  trees,. 

delt, _ 


wan 


Sing 

sing- 


gm 


a  song. 
ein  Lied . 


with  the  leaves. 

mit  den  Bldt- 


_  of  the 

-  tern  der 
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Eg 


£ 


£ 


Though . 
die _ 


no  word 
mich  Frie 


or 

dm 


ov- 
nicht . 


-mg 


to 

nie. 


ken 

sjen. 


cfcfkt 

SB 


a 


5 


#---■# 


eSee 


§*■  * 


*  » 


z: 


f* 


r 

‘fea. 


•fe. 
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2=h 


Rock. 
Wte  - 


her  gen 
ge  ste 


tly,  fra 

mir  tin 


grant  air, . 
ge  -  lind , 


Come  from 
Liifi  -  chen, 


p 


X 


s 


E3S 


p 


f- 


o  -  ver  seas, 
das  die  Welt  - 


Thro’  rus  -  tlmg  trees,. 
durch  -  wan  -  deli, _ 


Sing 
singJ  ein 


I 


t# 


— m 


m 


P=^E=y 


it 


song. 
Lied _ 


with  the  leaves 
mit  den  Blat 


.  of  the  lin 
tern  der  Ul 


den,  Sing 


me, 


sing 


a 

ein 


I 


4 
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g-r. ~  L!  . #1=^ 
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It 


fyhk  V 


■  j>  i  f  up 


Pf-H-r  p  r  ? 


Tell  her  of  the  hope  I  cher- ish’d,  Now,  a -las! 
lu  -  stig mur-melnd  von  den  Won  -  nen,  die  mir  al 


un  -  time  -  ly  per  -  ish’d, 
le  nun  zer-ron  -  nen 


4 


3 


4 


— -# 


4 


B 


± 


4 


i 


4 


ii®! 


v 


4 


5 


3 


*># 


a 


■3  ^ 


5 


te- 


i 


tjV* 


r 


9k 


t 


it 


A* 


a 


E 


4 


4 


E 


Tho>  my  an 

von  dem  Leid, 


guish  still 
das  heut 


is  burn 
mein  ei 


ing.  Cool  - 
gen.  Kiih  - 


m g,  per  • 
-  ler  sanf 


kh 


4 


ia 


4 


5 


4 


9k 


9k 


9k 


* 


*■ 


mur  -  mur-mg  air, _ 

plan  -  dern-der  Wind,. 


Come  from  o 
der  die  sch'6 


ver  seas,. 
ne  Welt- 


Thro’ 

durch- 
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WHERE  FLOWS  THE  BRIGHT  RIVER 

(AM  UFER  DES  FLUSSES,  DES  MANZANARES) 

Translatod  from  an  anonymous  Spanish  pout  (Composed  in  I860  66) 

hy  KMANUKL  fiKIBEL  msis-ww  .  ^  ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.  21, N? (i 

Fnglish  version  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney  '  in"  ' 

Spirited,  and  with  delicate  expression 

(Lcbhaftj  mit  durchaus  zartem,  anmathignn  Vortrage) 

In  1  ho  stylo  of  a  Mandolin 


ilniii 


V 


£ 


% 


- 1 

Where  flows  the  bright  riv  -  er,  the  Man  -  za  -  na  - 

Am  U  -  fer  des  Fins  -  ses}  des  Man  -  za  -  na 


res,  A 


maid  wash-es 


-  res,  sfiiilt  Lin  -  nen  das 


* 


& 


-V  >  > 


± 


3z 


±L 


f 


3= 


£2 


P - P 


r 


«»* 


senz-a  Pedale 

(ohne  Pedal) 
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\va  -  ter  be  -  low, 
Was  -  ser  hin  -  ein, 


Where  clear,  sun-ny  pools  check  the  swift  riv-erk  flow,  And  the 
V  da  hal  -  ten  mit  R-in  -  nen  die  Flu  -  then  schon  ein}  \J  und  der 


ft 


V 


X 


i 


* 


* 


£ 


m 


mi 


w 

‘Sea. 


‘Sea. 


6Sea  # 


‘Seh 
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stone  where  she  spreads  it  All  spar  -  k 

Stein  drauf  sie’s  win  -  det  fd'ngt  hell 


/ 


4-..,  0 


t — r 

in£  i''  seen,  And  the  hanks  bios  -  som 

an  zi<  gliihn }J  und  das  U  -  fer  vcird 
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(zuriickgehalten) 


y  a  tempo 
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O  STAY  THY  PASSING,  GOLDEN  MOMENTS 

(O  LASS  DICH  HALTEN,  GOLD’NE  STUNDE) 

(Composed  in  1866-69) 


OTTO  ROQUETTE 

Translated  by  Charles  Fonteyn  Manney 


(Original  Key) 


ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.  35,  N9  3 


Very  quietly  and  with  great  expression 


$ 


m 


p 


p 


* 


0 - 0y.0 


Strews  pal  -  lid  ros  -  es 
all  ih  -  re  wei  -  ssen 


the  plain.  The 
sen  streut.  Des 


* 


i  i>  j»  ; 


sounds  of  day  a  -  far  have 
Ta  -  ges  Stim-men  femver- 
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_  thou  love  -  ly  night. 

_  ent-flieh’ uns  nicht.  molto  dolce 
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MY  HEART’S  IN  THE  HIGHLANDS 

(MEIN  HERZ  1ST  IM  HOCHLAND) 

ROBERT  BURNS  (Original  fey,  A)  ADOLPH  JENSEN,  Op.  49,  MSI 

German  version  by  Fcrd.  Fveihgrath 


* 
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7  2  9  7  -f. 
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heart's  in 
llerz  ist 


Ili^h-landS;  my 
Hoch  -  land,mein 


heart  is  not 
llerz  ist  nicht 

ritard. 
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THOMAS  MOORE  (1779-1852) 
German  translation  by  Ferd.  Freiligrath 


WHEN  THROUGH  THE  PIAZZETTA 

(WENN  DURCH  DIE  PIAZZETTA) 

(Composed  in  1874) 

(Original  Key ,  B  minor) 


ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.  50,  N9  3 


VOICE 


Con  velocita 

sempre  p  e  segretament '« 


PIANO 


3 


tri  h  WA 


When  thro’  the. 

Wenn  durch  die . 

una  corda  sin)  al fine 


* 


m 


pi  -  az  -  zet  -  ta  Night  breathes 

Pi  -  az  -  zet  -  ta  die  A  - 


her  cool 
bend-luft 


mm 


p  dolce 


it  * 


)  y  r 


f 


±=£l 


y-r . E 


g 


£ 


-7  7 


* 


* 


7& 
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ere  -  -  seen  - 
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— 
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■  • - 
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jl: 

^  • 

star, 
merit , 


As 

wie 


Love 
A  - 


knows. 


mor 


tho’ 

die 


cloud  - 
Ve  - 


-  ed,  His  own 

-  nus  am  Nacht 


/ 1  l  ..  n  =i 

„ 

| 
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garb  then 

Schif  -  fer  -  kleid 


re 


sem- 

trag ’ 


bling  Some  gay. 

ich zur  sel  - 
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hi  -  gen 
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ROW  GENTLY  HERE,  MY  GONDOLIER! 

(LETS’  RUDERN  HIER,  MEIN  GONDOLIER!) 


(Composed  in  1874) 


THOMAS  MOORE  (1779 -1S52) 
German  translation  by  Ferd.  Freiligrath 


(Original  Key)  ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.50,  N?  4 

(1837-1889) 


Con  tenerezza 
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SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  (1771-1832) 
German  translation  by  Ferd.  Freiligrath 


LULLABY  OF  AN  INFANT  CHIEF 

(WIEGENLIED) 

(Composed  in  1873-75) 

( Original  Key ) 

ADOLF  JENSEN,  Op.  52,  N2  2 


Con  moto 


VOICE 


PIANO 
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— — — F 
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- f - J - 
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O, 

Schlaf, 


hush. 

Sohn 


thee,  my  ba 
chen!  Dein  Va 


bie,  thy 
ter  war 
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ONE  HUNDRED  SONGS  BY 

TEN  MASTERS 

VOLUME  I 
FOR  HIGH  VOICE 
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